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Lace Veils, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Figurep Wuite Lace Vem. For this veil cut a 
strip of figured white lace seventy-two inches long and twenty 
inches wide, and edge it with white silk lace two inches wide. 
In adjusting the veil loop it in the back so that one end hangs 
down six inches longer than the other. 

Fig. 2.—Ficurep Brack Lace Vert. This veil consists of 
a strip of figured black lace fifty-six inches long and ten inches 
and a half wide, which is sloped off on the under side from the 
middle toward both sides until it is only six inches wide on the 
ends, and rounded off on the under corners. ‘The veil is edged 
with black ‘lace an inch and three-quarters wide. In adjusting 
the veil the ends are looped in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Fieurep Brack Lace Vert. ‘This veil is ten inches 
and a half wide and fifty-six inches long, and is edged with black 
lace an inch and a quarter wide. In adjusting the veil it is 
pinned to the chignon in the back with a hair-pin, and the ends 
are left hanging. 


Evening Coiffure for Young Lady. 

In this pretty coiffure the crimped front hair is parted in the 
middle and combed back, as shown by the illustration. Several 
short curls fall on the forehead in front. The back hair, which 
is also crimped, is partly arranged in three-strand braids and 
partly in puffs over crépes. Clusters of forget-me-nots and long 
sprays of ivy complete the coiffure. 





IMPROMPTU FURNITURE. 


i there are any readers of the Bazar who love to contrive pret- 
t . 


y things out of 
nothing, as it were 
(and surely among 
so many there must 
be a few who would 
be happy to know 
of such an art), the 
present paper is 
written for their 
benefit expressly. 
It were superfluous 
to tell the wealthy 
how to adorn and 
beautify their ele- 
gant dwellings, for 
they may command 
whatever happens te 
please their tastes, 
let the price be as 
exorbitant as it will. 
But with those who, 
having desires and 
longings. after the 
beautiful and taste 
to appreciate it, are 
by reason of their 
poverty deprived of 
the means of indul- 
ging their prefer- 
ences, the case is 
different ; and if I 
can succeed in giv- 
ing a few hints that 
will enable them to 
decorate their plain 
walls with tasteful, 
Inexpensive designs, 
or convert some old 
cast-away article of furniture into an elegant parlor ornament, I 
shall, without doubt, take my place among those who have not 
always worked or written in vain. 

As a beginning, let us suppose that you want to produce a hand- 
some mirror étagére, which will look well in the space ‘between 
your front windows, and contain many little articles that have been 

eretofore scattered around upon mantel-pieces or tables. Per- 
haps you already have somewhere in your establishment a card- 
table, or other old-fashioned piece of furniture of the same descrip- 
tion—even some of the ancient dressing-tables of quaint designs 
might be made to answer admirably. Having procured such a 
one as comes within our reach, we need, in addition, a mirror,.the 
larger the better, and if it is one with an old-style wide irregular 
frame, it will be just the thing for our purpose. Such as I describe 
may be had of second-hand furniture dealers at very low prices. 

_ We first fasten two upright pieces to the back of the table, 
joined across the top by a third piece. ‘These pieces may be of 
black-walnut, which will be best, and make the handsomest piece 
of work with least trouble; but if cheapness is an object, and time 
of no account, they can be made of cherry or some other. white 
wood, well seasoned, and stained with asphaltum dissolved in al- 
cohol, then covered with a good coat of shellac, and rubbed down 
with fine sand-paper; after which they may be varnished with co- 
pal varnish, laid on smoothly and evenly with a soft brush. Small 
brackets of walnut, such as can be had at fancy stores, may be 
attached to the side pieces, two or three on each side: if these 


Fig. 2.—Ficurep Brack Lace Vert. 





brackets have open-work backs extending above and below the 
shelf, they will have the effect of carving when fastened flat 
against the background, and there will be little space left bare. 
For the top and corners of the frame get some of the separate 
walnut carved ornaments such as cabinet-makers and picture- 
frame makers can supply, and by means of glue, or a few brad- 
nails, they may be fastened to their places, and will look precisely 
as if carved on the solid piece. Great care should be used if they 
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are nailed, as the wood is thin, and will easily split off. There | 


are many ways to ornament the frame of the mirror itself: either 
with carved wood of the same description, or with gilt corner 
pieces, which form a tasteful combination with any dark wood, or 
it may be entirely covered in another manner, now to be described. 

All the varnish must first be removed from the old frame (which 
is supposed to be of wood, several inches broad), and the surface 
roughened, so as to hold glue well. No matter how broken the 
frame may be, it will all be concealed by the work. Have ready 


Fig. 3.—Fieurep Brack Lace Vet. 


a supply of small twigs, pebbles, lichens, little knotty excres- 
cences from the bark of trees, or any thing of this description, 
but no acorns. The design is to be a kind of landscape in bass- 
relief; and having your groundwork roughened sufficiently, begin 
by gluing on across the bottom rim of the frame a little strip of 
thin wood one-sixtéenth of an inch thick, and about one inch 
wide. Round the outer edges and ends, so as to avoid showing 
square corners. Another strip may be attached to the middle 
of the upper border of the frame, and smaller ones at irregular 
distances up the sides, to suit the design. The little shelves 
or strips must now be stained quite dark with black varnish or 
several coats of the asphaltum, so as to leave no appearance of 
white wood; and having designed your landscape, or at least 
with the picture in your mind, begin first by gluing on groups 
or bunches of the twigs with one end of them resting on the little 
shelves, which will represent the ground, leaving the tops of va- 
rious lengths, and leaning or bending in different directions. 
These are intended for the trunks of the miniature trees, and 
wood lichens of all sorts may be glued on so as to form a good 
representation of leaves and branches. ‘The ground will be best 
covered by first coating the wood with thick glue, and then cov- 
ering with pebbles, lichens, small sticks, or any thing that will 
suggest rocks or roughness. Animals may be introduced; and 
for this purpose the smallest specimens of penny toys, such as are 
found in a Noah’s-ark in any toy-shop, may be used, always bear- 
ing in mind the proper proportion of the picture; for the trees 
must always be large enough to overshadow the graceful deer, 
whose heads are turned toward the mirror, which is to convey 
the idea of a sheet of water, the central object in the landscape. 
Little Swiss cot- 
tages may also 
be placed wherever 
they seem appro- 
priate, and perhaps 
other figures; but 
remember that the 
house must be con- 
siderably larger 
than either men or 
animals, or the ef- 
fect will be any 
thing but pleasing : 
it would be better 
to omit them alto- 
gether than to of- 
fend against good 
taste in this way. 
When the spaces 
are sufficiently cov- 
ered and the de- 
signs completed, 
the whole must be 
painted with a dark 
brown or olive 
green oil paint, ap- 
plied very carefully 
with a small bristle 
brush, such as art- 
ists use for land- 
scape painting, 
working it well into 
every crack, over 
and under the edges 
of lichens, animals, 
and houses. This 
will require a day 
or two to dry thor- 
oughly, and per- 
haps will need a 
second coat, as some portions will absorb more than others. 
When the paint is entirely dry, a coat of copal varnish may be 
given, and when it is slightly sticky, or almost dry, apply bronze- 
powder, rubbing it carefully into the cracks with a brush. An 
old shaving-brush or very soft bristle paint-brush will answer very 
nicely for the purpose, and the more it is rubbed the more it will 
shine. ‘This will give the frame the appearance of an expensive 
bronze casting, and no one unacquainted with the secret of its 
manufacture could imagine how cheaply it was produced. Of 
course there will be those who do not need the table at all, but 
will’ adopt this method of ornamenting a mantel-glass. For 
either purpose, however, the idea will be worth considering. I 
have myself converted one of the shabbiest old looking-glasses, 
which I bought at auction for two or three dollars, into a really 
elegant affair, which now gtaces my parlor mantel, and is greatly 
admired by visitors. In arranging the decorations I made use 
of any pretty little wood-cuts that were at hand, and copied the 
designs, which saved me considerable time that would have been 
required to make the drawings. 

Valuable suggestions with respect to other kinds of impromptu 
furniture have before been given, which will be familiar to our con- 
stant readers. Harper's Bazar, Vol. I., No. 47, contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations by the aid of which barrels, boards, and 
boxes, with a little taste and ingenuity, may be transformed into 
sofas, divans, toilette-tables, wash-stands, hour-glass tables, and 
other convenient articles of furniture. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 
THEY'LL come again to the apple-tree— 
Robin and all the rest— 
When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossom dressed ; 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care ; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair; 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb— 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother-bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And your mate will fear for willful ways 
When the wee ones leave the nest; 

But they'll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow ; 

Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 

, Go flying to and fro; 

And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
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&@ Tue publication of this magnifi- 
cent PicrorRIAL SERIAL was commenced 
in the SUPPLEMENT sent out without ex- 
tra charge with the issue of HaRPER’s 
WEEK ty for April 13. Each number, 
like the present, will be adorned with 
many beautiful and interesting illustra- 
tions by Dor, the greatest living master 
of the Picturesque in Art, with entertain- 
ing descriptions and thrilling sketches 
of London life prepared by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. This splendid work, which is 
published in London at the price of two 
dollars a number, or twenty-four dollars 
for the whole work, will be sent out GRaA- 
TUITOUSLY with HARPER’S WEEKLY ; and 
the Publishers believe that it will prove 
one of the most elegant and attractive 
Pictorial Serials ever offered to the 
American Public. 








SH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double-sized Pattern Sheet, with Patterns, 
Lllustrations, and Descriptions of a rich variety 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Wrappings, Water-proof Cloaks, House, Street, 
and Evening Dresses, Passementerie and Crochet 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy Articles, ete. ; 
with a brilliant array of literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





THE GARDEN. 

TOW that the wild March winds have 
AN ceased to blow, and the frost is steal- 
ing out of the ground, is it not time that 
our readers were thinking of their garden 
plots? 

Perhaps the weather has not yet every 
where struck a balance with the calendar; 
but the April showers that bring forth May 
flowers ought by this time to have washed 
the snow well down from the hill-sides, and 
to have cast loose upon the land all the heat 
that is said to escape in the melting of ice. 
We are afraid, by-the-way, that that heat is 
no more equal to the production of early roses 
and strawberries than the heat evolved from 
the decomposition of autumn leaves is equal 
to producing the balmy St. Martin’s sum- 
mer; but such is the perversity of the hu- 
man race that it embraces a theory and 
holds it all the more tenderly in the face of 
a chilling blast of logical contradiction ; and 
so Wé always devoutly believe in the mar- 
ginalia of the almanac where it runs, “ About 
this time—we may expect—some pleasant 
weather.” 

And why should we not believe in the 
almanac? We have known it to do strange 
things in its way; and is it not a‘sort of 
cloud-compelling Zeus, ordaining the weath- 
er, making the days of the month walk up 
to the mark, and bringing: about eclipses 
and convulsions of nature at its will? In- 
deed, we know a family where it wrought 
nothing less than magic. It always hung by 
the side of the huge chimney-piece, along 
with other mystical paraphernalia of the 
Lares and Penates of that hearth; and when 





an offense had been committed whose per- 
petrator was “one of those things no”—we 
were on the point of a strange lapse—was, 
in short, undiscoverable by common earthly 
means, the family of children were summon- 
ed, and were ranged in a solemn row before 
the head of the house, who took down the 
almanac, read aloud those terrible things 
about Aries and Libra, and Scorpio and 
Gemini, and made the awful signs of the zo- 
diac with the tongs in the ashes, and turned 
the leaves and consulted the quarters of the 
moon and the flow of the tides, all inter- 
spersed with swift scrutinizing glances at 
the waiting row, till suddenly the pale and 
trembling culprit of the ordeal was singled 
out by name; and great was the birch rod, 
and the almanac was its prophet there! 

But it hardly needs the almanac to tell us 
that when the snow is gone the sun is shin- 
ing and the birds are building; then it is 
time to begin to turn up the earth, and let 
the air of heaven in to nitrogenize the under 
side of the clods. That turning up of the 
earth is in obedience to one of the natural 
instincts that announce themselves without 
foreign aid, and perhaps almost the only in- 
heritance we carried with us out of the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

Gardening, indeed, or rather the pretty 
pottering round a garden, directing some- 
body else with the heavy work, and attend- 
ing one’s self to the picturesque, is an occu- 
pation than which there is none pleasanter, 
as all those know who are blessed with a 
bit of ground. The first pulling over of last 
year’s flower bed is like coming back from 
long absence and enjoying the society of a 
mother; and as strength and vigor come to 
us while we meddle with the soft brown 
soil of the healing and purifying earth, we 
easily understand that Anteus as well as 
Adam was a gardener. 

Nor is there any thing more soothing than 
this same occupation for a mind vexed and 
worried by many cares. The breaking up 
of the ball of loam, the raking together of 
scattered waste, the sowing of seeds, the 
cutting of weeds, the removal of worms, the 
trimming of branches—all that distract the 
thoughts from trouble, together with the 
slight fatigue of bodily labor—calm the 
nerves and reduce things to harmony. 

And while the occupation is both pleasing 
and soothing, it is the one work of all which 
has most promise and most accomplishment 
in it; we know that little is done there in 
vain, the reward is constantly before us, and 
the fulfillment of the first part comes while 
we are working on the last. We see the 
thing grow under our hands—the seed 
sprouts, the bud sets, the flower blooms, the 
fruit ripens, and all so that we can count 
ourselves, if not like the Oriental conjurers 
under whose hands the seed springs from 
shoot to fruit in twenty minutes’ time, yet, 
at any rate, as if we had had a small hand 
in helping on the seasons and the fruits of 
the earth, each after its kind. 

And what in the world is there lovelier 
than an old-fashioned garden—one not so 
carefully kept as to be a nuisance rather 
than an enjoyment? Over the old walls 
clamber the grape-vines and the scrambling 
blackberries, beneath them are the currant- 
bushes, and here and there a rare plum or 
pear tree, or honeysuckles, trained on tall 
trellises, keep a sentinel’s watch on the rest. 
Here stand the queenly hollyhocks in all 
their splendid hues, here the sweet stocks; 
here beds of carnation spice the air all day 
long; and pansies, violets, roses, southern- 
wood, evening primroses, larkspurs, and lil- 
ies—all in their turn, and sometimes alto- 
gether—make the mere breath a luxury; 
while in some neglected corner a forgotten 
sunflower absorbs all the warmth and wealth 
of its region, and suddenly spires up and 
spreads its broad disk like a fiery illumina- 
tion. We do not care for scientific work in 
our old-fashioned garden, nor do we perplex 
ourselves with massing and separating the 
colors much: the sight of them all, as Na- 
ture happened to throw them together, is 
pleasure enough; while in the distance the 
modest kitchen-garden throws in a sturdy 
background of greenery, with its fluttering 
bean and pea blossoms, with the great 
green roses of its cabbages, with the red- 
dening beet-tops, the feathery carrots, and 
the waving plumes of corn. 

When the chief care and labor are over— 
not great at any time, certainly—to sit on 
summer days with book or work in a garden 
chair on the reserved grass-plot of such a 
place, is a satisfaction that few who are not 
spell-bound by the city have need to deny 
themselves; and when we add to the satis- 
faction of the senses the fuller satisfaction 
of looking on a.scene that would not have 
been but for our own hands, of feeling that 
we have added by our personal exertion to 
the beauty and to the wealth of the world, 
that summer is more summer for our flowers, 
and mankind is richer for our potatoes and 
tomatoes, we wonder every body does not 
hasten to the study of the almanac and the 
task of laying out a garden! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Desertion. 


Y DEAR HUGH,—I was sitting at 
breakfast the other morning, when I 
was told that a poor woman in black wished 
to see me, and going into my little parlor, 
I found her standing by a chair, as if she 
did not like to sit down until she was in- 
vited. I begged her to be seated, and to tell 
me what I could do for her. She turned her 
faded face to me, and handed me a letter, 
which asked me to get a place for her, if pos- 
sible, in the hospital for incurables. She 
was not what is frightfully called a “ decayed 
lady,” nor a “reduced gentlewoman ;” but 
she had kept a little shop, and had not pros- 
pered. There was something plaintive in 
her quiet tone and gentle manner, and I was 
already pledged in my heart to help her be- 
fore I knew her story. Indeed, there was 
not much of it. There was no romance, as 
we fondly call it, except as all love and sor- 
row are romantic; but it was a pitiful little 
tale, and she told it with deep feeling. 

She was left a widow with one child—a 
son. She set up the little shop, and in the 
slenderest way she supported herself and 
him. He grew up a street boy, not of the 
best character; but “he was my son,” she 
said; “he was all that I had.” She worked 
very hard to get a little money for him; but 
I suppose that he was thoughtless, careless. 
It was natural that a mother should work 
for her child, and it was natural that such a 
boy should not think of her cruel anxiety 
and bitter struggle. By-and-by came war. 
A wild enthusiasm swept every thing away. 
Her boy had such companions as the street 
furnishes, and one day he told her that he 
had enlisted and was to march immediately. 
There was no glory in it to her. Her son 
was an obscure boy who had joined the army 
for the fun of it, and her heart was wrung 
that he had ‘listed without asking her, and 
that henceforth he would be a man, and 
she be left all alone. When the regiment 
marched away the streets were full of a 
shouting throng ; lovely ladies waved hand- 
kerchiefs and threw flowers from windows 
and balconies; the drums beat proudly; 
the loud music pealed ; and the bright bayo- 
nets flashed in the sun. 

Pressed and jostled in the swaying crowd 
upon the sidewalk, the mother saw the glit- 
tering pageant pass. She strained her eyes 
and saw her boy with his face elate looking 
up at the beautiful ladies, but not thinking 
of her; and in a'few minutes the brilliant 
spectacle was over, and she was creeping 
wearily back to the little shop. There 
came one or two notes from her son in pen- 
cil, which she could not well make out, and 
which gave her as much pain as pleasure. 
But after a long silence a neighbor one day 
told her as gently as he could that her boy 
had deserted on the eve of a battle, had 
been taken, tried, and shot. From that 
moment she drooped and withered. She 
had no heart to keep up the little shop. In- 
deed, her heart was broken, and, stricken 
with a hopeless malady, she had been order- 
ed to the hospital. She told her story with 
pathetic patience. There was no outbreak 
of passion; but she wiped her eyes as she 
ended, and looked at me with the air of one 
who was prepared to hear that I could do 
nothing. But fortunately I could do some- 
thing, and I wrote a letter which secured 
the little boon for which she asked. 

As I took my walk that day my mind was 
full of the sad story, and I thought how un- 
equally the penalties of the same offense are 
distributed. The thoughtless boy who en- 
listed gayly with his companions, who 
thought to steal away and save himself 
from danger without harming others, who 
was suddenly confronted with a terrible 
doom, and who fell by a shot which at the 
same moment pierced his mother’s heart 
—did he deserve a doom so terrible? The 
sins of the parents are visited upon the 
children, I said, remembering the solemn 
words; but are those of the children less 
visited upon the parents? I thought of 
Victor Galbraith, and of Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful poem, 

“Come forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith.” 
It was a hard fate for the poor boy who 
meant no ill. He skulked, indeed; yes, he 
skulked and deserted. But, Hugh, if all of 
us who skulk and desert with a thousand- 
fold more guilt than the widow’s boy should 
be tried at the drum-head and shot, what 
carnage there would be! 

The day was saddened by the melancholy 
picture. I walked over into the farther 
avenues and looked into the little shops, 
where often I saw sad-faced women in black, 
and I wondered if they, too, had heard that 
their sons had been shot for desertion. I 
saw poor boys playing on the walk, and 
when I remarked a gentle face among them, 
I stopped and said to the boy, “My lad, 
don’t desert, for the punishment is awful. 
It kills you and breaks your mother’s heart.” 
The boys shouted as I passed on, and I know 
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that I am only a crazy man in their remem- 
brance. When I came to the Park I walked 
in rapidly, and reviewed the long lines of 
children. They were playing and shouting, 
or tottling by the side of nurses, or lolling 
in little wagons. Pretty little innocent men 
and women! See that red-cheeked young 
rascal munching an apple and smearing his 
plump countenance! What do you say, 
nurse? Is that Mrs. Trillion’s only child? 
Dear Mrs. Trillion, how if suddenly you 
should be left a penniless widow, and be 
compelled to keep a little shop, and that 
red-cheeked blossom of yours should grow 
into a youth, and enlist, and march away, 
and desert, and be taken, and tried at a 
drum-head, and shot? : 

It was an innocent desertion for which 
the widow’s son suffered; but here comes a 
deserter who has not yet been punished. 
For as I went on a little further I met Felix 
taking his daily drive with Mrs. Felix in the 
Park. The carriage is the finest that I see, 
and there is a liveried flunky behind, as 
well as the boy upon the box by the driver, 
What do you suppose they think of Felix 
and his wife? The flunkies say nothing, 
and they bow profoundly, and they keep 
their liveries in perfect order. But I sup- 
pose that their eyes see and that their minds 
think. A penny for your thoughts, you 
plushed fellow-creature holding on by the 
tassels behind Felix and his wife? Do you 
know Felix, my dear Hugh? Then permit 
me to introduce you to one of the most ar- 
rant deserters in the world. He did not en- 
list because he was taken by the gleam of 
gold-lace, but by that of bright eyes. He 
enlisted in the service of Flora, and no coun- 
try, no cause, could have a fairer genius. 
He was handsome and gay; she was beau- 
tiful and young. Indeed, all that was nec- 
essary for the fulfillment of their happy fate 
was that life should be a long child’s party 
in which the children have no care but their 
own enjoyment. If that had been the situ- 
ation, there could have been no happier pair. 
Felix was handsome and gay, but that was 
not all. He was idle and selfish. So when 
Flora’s father failed, and they went into 
small rooms, and had no carriage but the 
omnibus, and the stricken father died and 
left really nothing, so that Flora’s mother 
and Flora’s mother’s daughter opened a lit- 
tle school— Ma foi, as Felix said, for he spoke 
French very prettily, “what a cruel fate 
that I was not born to fifty thousand a year! 
For I have nothing, and no profession, and 
how can I ask a girl like Flora to share my 
abject poverty?” He did not ask her. In- 
deed, he showed her so plainly that it would 
be absurd for them to think of marrying 
that she said, and with a white cheek, “I 
see it, Sir, perfectly; I should be mad to 
marry you.” 

A few months afterward, Felix, handsome 
and gay as ever, married a famous heiress, 
and that is she whom you observe by his 
side. And Flora’s cheek grew whiter and 
whiter; and there was a fatal light in her 
eye. Her heart was broken, and she died. 
The poor boy who deserted from the army— 
did he harm any body? _But how fearfully 
he was punished! And here is a deserter, 
you see, all the more prosperous for his de- 
sertion. But if you were the Divine justice, 
which would you send to the drum-head— 
the poor street boy who skulks from. the 
ranks to save his life, or Felix, the handsome 
and gay, who gives the pleasantest suppers 
in town, and drives a marvelous dog-cart, 
and who deserts a true heart for a fine 
house ? 

I think of that poor mother dying in the 
hospital and thinking of her boy. But may it 
not be better even to die for an innocent de- 
sertion than live in the reward 6f one that 
is base? Here comes Bravo, and I cross to 
the other side that I may not meet him. 
When I knew him long years ago he was 
full of generous hope and aspiration; no 
man of a surer faith, no one less daunted by 
the commonplaces of those foolish vision- 
aries who call themselves practical men. 
Conscious of honorable motives, he did not 
deny them to others, nor suppose, because 
men are sinners, that therefore mankind are 
a parcel of false and venal fools whom a 
wise man despises. To see Bravo in those 
blithe days was to feel as in one of these early 
soft mornings of spring that it is a world 
whose beauty forever renewed is the eternal 
suggestion to us that human nature is not: 
effete, although it is so long obscured by 
folly and passion, and that all we hope is 
yet possible. 

Suddenly Bravo deserted. He renounced 
faith, hope, and charity, and sneered at every 
thing he had believed and commended. He 
declared that money is the real good, and 
that no man who would be rich must put 
too fine a point upon life. It was the old 
story of selling yourself to Satan. But the 
desertion was double. Bravo not only 
skulked away from conscience, and honor, 
but he vowed that it was honor and con- 
science that drove him. 


. 
There goes Bravo the deserter. Peopie 
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are afraid of him and flatter him and bribe 
him—and despise him. He is rich and con- 
spicuous. The whole world knows that he 
is a deserter—a deserter from all that makes 
life noble and honorable and fair. I was 
about to say that although the world knows 
him for a deserter, yet that there is no 
drum-head judgment, no execution. I am 
wrong. Both he and Felix are daily brought 
to that drum-head: they are tried by the 
conscience of generous men, and shot by 
their scorn. And as I came slowly home- 
ward, thinking of the dying mother in the 
hospital, I felt that it is, perhaps—perhaps 
—better for a mother to think of her son 
shot for innocently deserting the army line 
than of the boy grown to be a man, and daily 
scourged by general contempt for the delib- 
erate desertion of principle. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN DRESSES. 


TREET costumes sent over from Paris are 
made short enough to clear the ground. 
* Ladies just returned from abroad are surprised 
to find American ladies dragging handsome silk 
skirts on the dirty sidewalks of New York. The 
fashion is an unclean one, that women of taste 
and good sense refuse to follow. Ifa lady con- 
siders it imperative that her carriage costumes 
and house dresses trail slightly, and does not 
wish to provide separate suits for the street, it is 
an easy matter to shorten the skirts by buttons 
and loops underneath. A dress of walking 
length is also gracefully lengthened by detaching 
the three back breadths from the belt, putting a 
drawing string across the top, and letting them 
droop over the tournure. The upper skirt con- 
ceals the exposed part at the top, and a pretty 
demi-train is formed. 


EASTER TOILETTES. 


Among the church toilettes prepared for East- 
er-Sunday black. silks prevailed; the most styl- 
ish colored suits were of réséda (greenish-gray), 
London smoke, and brown. Many of the new 
suits were entirely of silk, while others had polo- 
naises of cashmere, camel's-hair, or Sicilienne. 
‘The new mantles were added to most polonaises. 
Lower skirts were trimmed a half or three-quar- 
ters of a yard in depth; kilt pleats or narrow 
perpendicular ruffles and rows of bows trim the 
front breadth, while those back of it are covered 
with horizontal flounces. An over-skirt de- 
scribed last fall in the Bazar promises to be the 
favorite. It is very similar to the drapery of the 
Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise. 

A black silk suit made by Worth was remark- 
able for its stylish simplicity. ‘Two side pleat- 
ings a quarter of a yard deep, each headed by a 
ruche, trimmed the lower skirt. The over-skirt 
had a long slender apron front drawn back tight- 
ly over the tournure, from whence fell two straight 
back breadths prettily draped in the middle. ‘The 
trimming was a wide bias fold and deep tassel 
fringe. A seam down the middle of the apron 
was concealed by a sort of jabot made of pleated 
silk fringed. ‘The waist had a postilion back, 
round belted front, and Marie Antoinette collar 
of blue China crape and lace. The sleeves were 
duchesse shape, edged with lace. ‘To complete 
the costume is a black cashmere talma and hood; 
a black thread net bonnet with begonia leaves and 
jet; a square veil of clear net edged with a wide 
Spanish border, fastened behind by a jet dagger ; 
cameo jewelry; an Alpine parasol of plum-col- 
ored silk, with the shell handle fastened to the 
belt by a chain; and, finally, gray kid gloves 
without fanciful stitching, and fastened by three 
buttons. 

PARASOLS. 


The Alpine parasol, with stick to be used like 
a cane, or lashed to the belt in tourist fashion, 
will be the popular fancy for the summer. Gray 
and écru pongees trimmed with lace of the same 
shade, or with deep fringe or a ruffle, will be 
most used. Very expensive ones are also braid- 
ed with soutache or embroidered. English par- 
asols of dark blue or plum-colored silk, richly 
fringed and as large as an umbrella, are very 
stylish. The handles most seen are of imitation 
shell or ivory ; bamboo and rose-wood sticks are 
also shown. ‘The latest novelty is a revival of 
the old-time canopy-top parasol with a silver- 
mounted knob and handle. A good parasol costs 
from $8 to $11. Double-faced silk serge, black 
or brown outside with rose or blue inside, is used 
for serviceable umbrellas. For dressy occasions 
and for carriage use are small white or pearl silk 
parasols to be covered with lace. Umbrella hooks, 
with chain to fasten the umbrella to the belt, are 
useful and inexpensive. In imitation gilt and 
silver they cost from $1 50 to $2. 


LACE VEILS. 


Real lace veils are of plain net, or else have 
thick dots instead of the lightly wrought dot 
formerly used. The lace border is about two 
inches wide. The veil is shaped to fall below 
the chin, sit smoothly on the sides, and fall be- 
hind in long streamers. Price from $8 to $15. 
Less expensive veils are squares of Spanish net, 
with or without dots, edged with a wide border 
of Spanish blonde in leaf net: price $7. Three- 
cornered veils of the same material are $3. Jet 
daggers or arrows, or else dead-gold pins, fasten 
the veil over the chignon. 


CARPETS, 


Spring importations of carpets show smaii fig- 
ures in quiet colors, with a bright rich border 
around the room. Gray grounds of every shade 





from palest pearl to deep steel-color prevail in 
carpets of various qualities from ingrain up to 
Axminster. ‘The figures consist of delicate tra- 
cery of vines in darker gray, making a monotone 
carpet in many cases, while others are brighten- 
ed by rose-buds, convolvuli, or wreaths of daisies, 
or else a block of dark rich India colors is set 
about at intervals. Next after gray carpets those 
with black or olive grounds are preferred; and 
thirdly are the white grounds that look so cool 
and fresh in summer rooms, and give an appear- 
ance of size to small apartments. The prefer- 
ence in ingrain is for gray grounds of Brussels 
patterns with light blue border. - American in- 
grains cost from $1 25 to $1 45 a yard, and are 
a yard wide; imported ingrains are $1 60. 
Twilled Venetian carpets for halls and stairs 
are brought out in designs to match ingrains. 
With ingrains for chambers, and Venetian car- 
peting to match, upper floors and the entire houses 
of people of small means are provided with inex- 
pensive carpets of as handsome designs as are 
made in Brussels or Wilton. They are also 
made soft to the foot by a patent lining now used 
as a preventive to moth. Stairs are softly pad- 
ded to deaden noise and prevent the carpet wear- 
ing on the edge of the step. English three-ply 
carpets, so closely woven that the third ply will 
not wear off, are excellent for service: price 
$2 25 a yard for best quality. American three- 
ply carpets are $1 65 to $1 75. 

Newest Brussels carpets have less of the orange 
hues that lately pervaded them. For parlors 
there are cool gray shaded grounds, strewn with 
wreaths of eglantine, heather-bells, and clusters 
of the red leaves of the maple. For dining-rooms, 
halls, and libraries there are black and olive 
green grounds, with design and coloring imita- 
ting Turkey rugs. Best Brussels, called body 
Brussels, costs from $2 to $2 50a yard. Tap- 
estry Brussels, repeating the designs of tapestry 
carpets, is from $1 25 to $1 60. It is not 
economy to buy low-priced Brussels, as the 
colors are merely stamped on the outer surface, 
and soon wear away, leaving bare gray spots. 

Rich Wilton carpets, so soft to the tread, so 
durable, and of such exquisite colors, are chosen 
by people of taste and means for libraries and 
other handsome rooms. ‘The newest importa- 
tions have quiet-colored grounds, relieved by 
bright medieval colors, blue and red together, 
with gilt lines like moulding. Price from $3 to 
$3 75 a yard. 

The handsomest carpets for dining-rooms are 
great rugs made all in one piece, to be laid on 
inlaid floors of hard wood. Among these are 
Turkey carpets in dark rich Oriental colors, imi- 
tation Dutch carpets, and the Persian carpets, 
which are sold by the square yard. Of the latter 
a banner-like figure is in the centre, and deep 
solid bands of rich reddish maroon fill it out to 
fit the room. 

Velvet carpets in rich Wilton patterns are 
shown for parlors, while for long saloons, bou- 
doirs, and drawing-rooms are Axminsters and 
Moquettes of white or pearl grounds, strewn 
with Watteau scenes—a shepherd’s hat, pipe, 
lute, and flowers. Axminsters are now imported 
whole with medallion centres, and are made to 
fit any room by bordering of solid color. 

Newest oil-cloths have patterns representing 
tiles. Damask figures and marbled grounds are 
still in favor. The best white straw matting is 
70 cents a yard, fancy plaids are 60 cents, and 
common buff 30 cents. 


CURTAINS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


The single drop-curtain of lace has had its 
short day of favor, and the preference now for 
drawing-room windows is two draperies of fine 
Brussels lace almost as thin as blonde. These 
are surmounted by heavy lambrequins of the 
fabric with which the furniture is upholstered. 
For bedrooms in cities, and for all the windows 
of country houses, Swiss muslin curtains, either 
dotted or plain, are chosen. A fluted ruffle a 
finger deep surrounds them, and a band of blue 
or rose ribbon is inserted under straps an inch 
beyond the ruffle; the cornice is of fluted mus- 
lin over colored silk. Such curtains may cost 
as much as $40 a window, but plainer ones, with 
simpler frills, are $10 a window. Nottingham 


_lace curtains are of pretty designs, new this sea- 


son, imitating the stripes and square meshes of 
guipure lace. Two Nottingham draperies for a 
window may be bought for $7 or $8. Uphol- 
sterers line these with cotton satine of rose-color 
or blue to match the furniture covers, and add a 
colored lambrequin. When put up they cost 
from $12 to $35 a window. Cornices of ebony, 
walnut, or gilt are slight and narrow, and are of 
far less importance than lambrequins. ‘Two deep- 
ly curved draperies across the top of the window 
make handsome lambrequins, while the side dra- 
peries are often as long as the lace curtains be- 
neath. White holland shades remain in favor. 
The Bazar is glad to say there is no more grop- 
ing in dark parlors, for it is the fashion to draw 
back the curtains and let in the invigorating 
sunlight. The fancy for window gardening has 
brought this about, as a handsome window is no 
longer complete without its pretty jardiniére of 
growing plants, that can not exist without plenty 
of air and sun. 

Satins of solid color are the fashionable up- 
holstery for drawing-rooms. Lambrequins and 
furniture covers should always match. A new 
lasting of self-color is commended for its smooth- 
ly twilled surface, that will not retain dust, as 
repped fabrics do; this lasting, with various 
chintz-figured fabrics, is chosen for all rooms but 
parlors. Gay figured cretonne covers the en- 
tire rooms of country houses; it is especially 
pretty in chambers, where even the bedstead is 
so covered with tufted chintz and fluted ruffles 
that not a particle of wood is visible. 

Loose slip covers to protect furniture during 
the summer are of plain glazed linens, white, 
écru, or gray, with binding of scarlet or blue 





braid. Striped dimity and Jacquard linen cov- 
ers are also much used. 


° 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


The newest papers for drawing-room walls are 
said to be copied from old India silks that have 
been preserved for centuries. ‘The dark, rich, vel- 
vet-like grounds are of crimson, greenish gold, 
lapis blue, and other quaint tints brightened with 
figures and flowers in India and medieval colors. 
The flowers are in twilled patterns that admira- 
bly represent the cross stitch of embroidery, and 
seem to stand out from the background. ‘These 
dark papers are far more effective than the light- 
tinted walls lately in fashion ; they set off pic- 
tures and furniture to advantage, and seem to 
help furnish the room. A gilt moulding or a 
black paper border surrounds the ceiling. Lux- 
urious boudoirs have the walls covered plainly 
with silk chintz put on as if it were paper. The 
curtains and upholstery are then of solid-colored 
satin. For ordinary rooms glazed paper of dark 
ground with chintz figures cover the walls, and 
the furniture has real chintz coverings of pre- 
cisely the same pattern. Paper-hangings for 
dining-rooms represent old Dutch tiles. Pale 
gray combined with blue and red are the prefer- 
ence among these. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress materials, to Mesdames Dre- 
DEN; and ScuMAUDER; and Messrs. A. 'T. 
Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLxE, & Co.; 
and James M‘Creery & Co.; and for carpets 
and upholstery, to Messrs. W. & J. SLoane; 
L. Maxcorre ; and G. L. Ketty & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHop Simpson is a wag as well as a disci- 
plinarian. He has recently rendered an ecclesi- 
astical decision which is not as complimentar: 
to the United States Senate as it might be. It 
seems the appointment of Dr. NEwman to the 
one of the Senate after his pastoral pe- 
riod in Washington had expired raised a ques- 
tion of church government, which Bishop Srmp- 
son promptly decided by saying that, under the 
general law of the Church, he had the power to 
Ry chaplains to reformatory institutions, 
and he considered the United States Senate to 
fall within the scope of the rule. 

—Mrs. KEep, widow of the late Henry Keep, 
is to be held in grateful remembrance through- 
out the long future for having given $100,000 to 
the Ophthalmic Hospital, for the purpose of en- 
larging the accommodations and making provis- 
ion for the reception of free patients. 

—The Duke of Argyle, Secretary of State for 
India, has sent to the city of Chicago a number 
of books on the history, people, products, laws, 
and medical practice of that country. 

—Dr. Parisu, of the Media Sanitarium, and Dr. 
Doneg, of the Binghamton Inebriate Asylum, 
have been formally invited by the British gov- 
ernment to appear before a committee of Parlia- 
ment to give a detailed account of the workings 
of inebriate asylums in the United States. 

—Madame OvIEDO, the diamond-wedding her- 
oine, was recently visited by Mr. Wiiu1am CuL- 
LEN BRYANT. She is nowa widow, living on her 
large sugar plantation near Matanzas, intelligent 
and agreeable, and enjoys in a comfortable way 
her income of $800, er annum. 

—Miss Vinnik REam is preparing a model for 
a statue of General Du Bosz, member of Con- 
gress from Georgia, and one of the finest-look- 
ing men in the present Congress. 

-—General EpwarD M‘Cook, one of “the 
a M‘Cooks,”’ is a wag as well as a war- 
rior. Standing recently in the Sherman House, 
Chicago, talking with a friend, he was accosted 
by a seedy-looking individual with a voice quiv- 
ering with emotion, ‘‘ This is General M‘Coox, 
I believe?’ ‘Yes, Sir,’ courteously replied 
the general. Whereupon the man produced a 
dirty cotton handkerchief, and made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to hide the tears which swelled 
up from his manly bosom. As soon as he could 
command his voice he faltered, feelingly, ‘I 
was with you at Memphis, Sir.” ‘I never 
was at Memphis,’’.said the general. ‘I—I 
meant Manassas,”’ hurriedly rejoined the emo- 
tional veteran. ‘Ah, yes, Manassas,” returned 
M‘Coox: “what regiment did you belong to?” 
“The Second Illinois Battery, Sir,” said the oth- 
er, with cheerful alacrity. ‘‘ Just so,” was the 

eneral’s dry comment as he passed a five-dollar 
Bill into the man’s palm, remarking to his friend 
as the ‘‘Second Illinoisan” shuffled away, 5 
never had such a battery in my command.’ 

—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, now eighty-four, is 
engaged in writing his autobiography. Few 
men of his time have been more with authors, 
artists, and men of mark than he. He isa strict 
abstainer from all intoxicating fluids. 

—Judge Davis, the Labor Reform candidate 
for the Presidency, weighs two hundred and 
fifty pounds. It is to be hoped that the plat- 
form of the party will be carefully constructed. 

—Dr. ORONHYATEKHA, the Indian for whose 
education the Prince of Wales made provision 
when in this country, has proved himself wor- 
thy of his benefactor, having distinguished him- 
self at college and in medicine, and as an elo- 
quent speaker. He is exerting himself for the 
improvement of his own people. 

—Miss Mary P. TownseEnD entitles herself to 

rpetual thanks for hema be $60,000 to the 
ps for Aged Indigent emales, the income 
of which is to be for “the support of those fe- 
males who, in legal phraseology, are called 
spinsters, or single women.” 

—Judge BazeL Harrison, whose father was a 
brother of BENJAMIN. HARRISON, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, attained to the aye 
of one hundred years on the 15th of March. He 
was the first man who settled in Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan. 

When Laura Harris, our American prima- 
donna, sings in Madrid, they throw her bouquets 
in which are artfully concealed diamonds and 
other things having mercantile value. 

—Dissatisfied with ForsTEr’s “ Life of Dick- 
ens,”’ young Mr. DICKENS proposes to undertake 
the story of his father’s career, believing he can 
do it better. ; 

—Here is a man!—Ka.ipacHa—in Vienna 
popular as a king! Recently at a féte which 
cost $40,000 numbers of cold pheasants were 
served at supper. Servants picked out the birds’ 





eyes and laid them on the ladies’ napkins—they 
were emeralds! It was rumored that this de- 
lightful host was en route for Paris. Paris was 
enchanted. He says now he won't leave Vienna. 
Paris is in tears. 

—Mr. and Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMs have had 
the honor of being presented to the Pope 
being, if not the first, among the very few mem- 
bers of their profession who have had audience 
of the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Actors have been theoretically regarded as 
naughty folk, and therefore not to be very much 
petted by prelates. Mrs. BARNEY WILLiaMs is 
known in private life as a most estimable, mod- 
est, religious lady, and her husband as one of 
the most liberal men in his profession. 

—Colonel Kine, of Texas, has a little farm of 
84,182 acres, stocked with 65,000 cattle, 7 
sheep, 10,000 horses, and ever-so-many thou- 
sands of goats. 

—The banker Satomon Herne, of Hamburg 
has left his immense fortune to the widow o: 
Hetng, the poet. The lady is a Frenchwoman, 
te _ subscribed $200,000 to the Liberation 

und. 

—The Princess Au Ice is about to enroll herself 
in the catalogue of royal and noble authors. She 
has written a novel, and given it the pleasant title 
of “‘ Our Home Ways.”’ 

—Mr. Bran, the new Speaker of the House 
of Commons, is Speaker in fact, gracious but 
firm, and has given his old friends the “ whips” 
of both parties clearly to understand that he will 
not allow them to dictate who shall speak in 
great debates. 

—Miss Nixsson’s operatic career, which com- 
menced in this country in September, 1870, has 
just terminated. She has sung in one hundred 
operatic performances, and in more than that 
number of concerts. Durin the coming sum- 
mer she appears in opera in London, and in the 
autumn makes her debut at the Imperial Opera- 
house at St. Petersburg. In the autumn she 
will also appear in an entirely new character, 
one for which she has been preparing for two or 
three years, and in which she hopes to achieve 
her greatest success—that of a wife. 

—Mr. Wriu1aAM CULLEN Bryant and Mr. 
Wi111am Henry HvuR.BERT have been honored 
with special hospitalities by the citizens of the 
Mexican capital and by several of the associa- 
tions of the country. 

—Mr. TILLiInGHAsT, General Superintendent 
of the New York Central and Hudson River 
railroads, has been offered the superintendency 
and entire running management of the Erie Rail- 
way by the new board of directors. 

—A Boston journal, speaking of the brilliant 
editorials of Mr. Joun Russe. Young in recent 
numbers of the New York Herald, says that Mr. 
Y. is about to leave for Europe, to be gone two 
years. 

—The Marquis De Voisins, a son of the cele- 
brated Marre TAGLIONI, has married his cousin, 
the daughter of M. Taeiion1, of Berlin. The 
marquis, supposed to be long dead, met his bride 
in Berlin, where he had been brought a prisoner 
of war. : 

—Mr. Henry JARRETT (Niisson’s confidential 
business manager) and Max MARETZEK have 
taken the Academy of Music for next October, 
and will bring out PauLine Lucca in opera. 

—Some of the BEEeHER brood are straying 
off. Mrs. Stower’s son-in-law, the Rev. H. F. 
ALLEN, has been appointed rector of Grace 
Church, Amherst, Massachusetts, and the StrowE 
family will make that place their summer resi- 
dence. ; 

—Speaking of the great and good P. 8. Grt- 
MORE, a wild man in the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin gives the following as the new words to be 


sung to the ‘‘ Marseillaise’”’ at the Jubilee: 
~ 


“ Allan ortoux galant patriqnesse 
Guilmaur, isplucquise grete toussee, 
Theliste; seau mehis succes 
Bigretre stilloui pres ;” 


and then favors his readers with the following 
translation : 


* All honor to gallant Patriox S. 
Gitmore; his pluck is great, to say 
The least; so may his success 
Be greater still, we pray.” 

—Srravss, the famous composer of waltzes 
and dance music, will assist P. 8. G. at the Bos- 
ton Jubilee. 

—The Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Trinity Church, is 
in Nassau, New Providence, and a few Sundays 
since preached in Christ-church Cathedral— 
greatly to the satisfaction of the islanders. 

—The Turkish Sultan is an extravagant fellow 
among the Constantinopolitan tradesmen. He 
buys every a fancies, and now owes them 
a matter of $15,000,000; but the mischief of it is 
that the potentate don’t pay. 

—The TicHBORNE family have owned and oc- 
cupied the estate in Hampshire, England, dur- 
ing five hundred years. 

—Newspaper folk are becoming men of great 
landed estate. Among those who have invested 
largely in loam is Mr. ABELL, proprietor of the 
Baltimore Sun, who has purchased for $475,000 
the magnificent M‘Donald estate of 300 acres, 
two miles and a half from Baltimore. The place 
is superbly improved, with a palatial residence 
and numerous other buildings. The elegant 
statuary, furniture, paintings, etc., were in- 
cluded in the sale. It is considered one of the 
most beautiful and valuable estates in Mary- 
land. Mr. ABELL’s country-seat is about two 
miles further out. This contains 400 or 500 
acres, with a splendid residence, out-buildings, 
ete. It is worth probably $150,000. He also 
bought the old Almshouse property yot long 
ago, at an outlay of over $200,000. Hg,owns a 
farm of some 700 acres, five miles out in another 
direction, where his eldest son lives, worth per- 
haps $150,000. Not long ago he bought a farm 
—the best one in Frederick County, Maryland— 
for $35,000. He also owns several other beauti- 
ful country places, besides a vast amount of city 
property, and large possessions (coal lands, etc.) 
in Pennsylvania, and property in Philadelphia. 
He is estimated by those who approach the best 
knowledge of his wealth to be worth about 
$10,000,000. His present immense income from 
the Baltimore Sun and other sources would 
enable him to purchase an estate like the one 
known as ‘‘M‘Donald” every year. This is not 
bad for an editor and newspaper man who com- 
menced life as a poor journeyman printer forty 
years ago. It is a noteworthy fact that the most 
profitable papers in the larger cities of the coun- 
try are non-partisan—such as the Herald, of this 
city, the er, of Philadelphia, the Sun, of Bal- 
timore, the Picayune, of New Orleans, etc., etc. 
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Embroidery. Designs for Wrappings, Dresses, etc., 
in Soutache, Point Russe, Chain Stitch, and 


of which are sloped off as shown by the illustration. The 
trimming consists of lace insertion an inch and a half wide, 


Satin Stitch, Figs. 1-11. 


Tuese designs may be used for trimming jackets, 
blouses, paletots, taimas, dresses, etc. They are 
worked on cloth, cashmere, silk, etc., with black 
or colored cord, soutache, and saddler’s silk ; 
or with embroidery cotton, linen braid, etc., 
on shirting, linen, or piqué. All of these 
designs may also be used for trimming 
covers, cushions, etc. ‘The medall- 
ion foundation figures are intend- 
ed for trimming the corners. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Corner of 
border with foundation 
figure in point Russe 
embroidery. For the 
embroidery —_use 

silk, 
hyr 


coarse cotton. 
The illustration 
shows the man- 
ner of working 
the embroidery. 
Figs. 3 and 
4,—Border and foundation 
figure ‘in soutache and satin 
stitch embroidery. The 
flowers of both designs 
are worked with sad- 
dler’s silk in satin 
stitch and point 
Russe, and the 
knots in knotted 
stitch? Instead of sou- 
tache fine silk cord may 
be sewed on, or chain stitch 
rows may be worked. 
Figs. 5 and 6.—Border and 
foundation ‘figure in point Russe 
embroidery. ‘These designs are work- 
ed, like the designs given by Figs, 1 
and 2, with saddler’s silk, cotton, or split 
zephyr worsted, according to the material. 
Figs. 7 and 8. 
—Border and foundation figure in chain stitch em- 
broidery. Work the embroidery with saddler’s silk, 
cotton, or split zephyr worsted; fine silk cord or sou- 
tache may also be sewed on, following the lines of the de- 
sign. The dots of the foundation figure, Fig. 8, are work- 
ed in knotted 
stitch. 
Figs. 9 and 
10.—Corner of 
border and 
foundation fig- 
ure in chain 
stitch embroid- 
er 
Fig. 11.— 
Border in point 
Russe and 
knotted stitch. 
Work this bor- 
der with sad- 
dler’s’ silk in 
three different 
shades, 


Fig. 10. 


Cambric, 
Needle-work, 
Insertion, and 

Point Lace 
Handkerchief, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on 
page 269. 

Tuts handker- 
chief is made of a 
piece of linen cam- 
bric fourteen inch- 
es’ and a_ half 
square, the corners 


Fig. 6. 


lace two inches and a quarter wide, and a needle-work 
border half an inch wide. The insertion and lace are 
worked in point lace embroidery on tulle in imita- 
tion of real:lace. For the insertion and lace 
(illustrations Figs. 2 and 3 show full-sized sec- 
tions of both) first transfer the design to 
linen, baste a strip of tulle of the requisite 
width on the latter, and then run on the 
point lace braid, observing the illus- 
trations; in doing this, however, 
the needle should not be passed 
through the foundation. Run 
the edges of the small round 
dots with fine thread, ard 
button-hole stitch them 
closely. Separate the 
tulle from the foun- 
dation, and fast- 
en the different 
pieces of point 
lace braid to- 
gether on the 
underside with 
long overhand 
stitches, at the 
samé time sur- 
rounding the figures on the 
right side with a thread of 
coarse tatting cotton or - 
fine guipure cord, 
which is fastened on 
the under side of 
the work. Cut 
away the tulle un- 
- derneath the wider 
, braid of the lace. 
Work the lace stitches 
and button-hole stitch bars 
with fine thread as shown by 
the illustration. ‘Trim the lace 
on the outer edge with woven pi- 
cots. _ Sew the insertion on the cam- 
bric along the outer edge; but to form 
the corners, sew it in pleats there, and cut 
away the material of the pleats on the under 
: side, after which 
edge the handkerchief with the lace, which is sewed 
on plain along the straight sides of the handkerchief and 
pleated on the sloped sides. ‘The joining seams of the 
cambric, insertion, and lace are covered with the needle-work 
border. Instead of the lace and insertion shown by Figs. 
2 and 3, Valen- 
ciennes _ inser- 
tion and lace 
may be used. 


Case for 
Thread, Silk, 
and Sewing 

Utensils. 

For this case 
cut, first, a strip 
of maroon gros 
grain - fourteen 
inches long and 
four inches and 
seven - eighths 
wide, and then 
of maroon mus- 
lin and silk a 
similar strip for 

the lining of the 
same size. Cut a 
crosswise slit three 
inches and a half - 
long in the strip of 
silk at a distance 
of three inches and 
three-quarters from 
one end and five 
inches and_ three- 
quarters from the 
other, bind the edges 
of these slits with 


>>>>>' 


Fig. 9. 


Figs. 1-11.—Empromery Desiens ror Wrapprnes, Dresses, ETC., IN SovTacHE, Point Russe, Cuatn Sritcu, AnD SATIN Sritcu. 
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maroon silk braid, baste the strip of silk on the muslin, and 
stitch them both together six times lengthwise between the 
slits with white silk, as shown by the illustration. ‘The 
spaces thus formed ‘serve to hold thread, sewing silk, ete. 
Furnish the outer material, with the exception of an end two 
inches long, which is afterward turned down on the inside, 
with an embroidered foundation of saddler’s silk in different 
colors; this foundation may be worked in the design of the 
Court-plaster Case shown by Fig. 2 on page 821, Harper’s 
Bazar, No. 51, Vol. IV., or in the design shown by Section 
of Embroidered Sachel on the same page. After basting 
the outer material on the muslin, fold down the untrimmed 

ion : end of the strip on 
the under side, and 
on the middle of it 
stitch a band of gros 
grain and silk lining 
for holding the sew- 
ing utensils,as shown 
by the illustration, 
and bind the sides 
with silk braid. Join 
the sides of the fold- 
ed piece by means 
of soufflets with the 
main piece, so that 
a pocket is formed; 
the soufilets are made 
of double strips of 
silk two inches long 
and an inch and a 
half wide, which are 
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vilk covering on the inside. Bind the outer edge of the case, 
and trim it with the cord-like stitches, and furnish the inside 
of the case with a mirror of the requisite size; the mirror is 
fastened by means of a card-board frame half an inch wide, 
covered with gray satin, which is sewed to the silk with long 
button-hole stitches of blue silk. ‘Iwo ribbons of double blue 
satin interlined with linen serve to close the case ; these rib- 
bons are ornamented as shown by Fig. 3, which gives a full- 
sized section, and are sewed on the outside of that end of the 
case which is furnished with the band on the inside, as seen 
from Fig. 2, which shows the case closed. Furnish each rib- 
bon on the ends with a button and an elastic cord loop; the 
latter is fastened between the double layer of the ribbon, and 
is ornamented with a ; 
small tassel of black 
and white silk, as 
shown by Fig. 2, 


Silver Canvas 

Needle-Book. 

Tuis needle - book 
is made of silver can- 
vas and red satin rib- 
bon, and is embroid- 
ered with white sad- 
dler’s silk and steel 
beads. Cut, first, of 
silver _ canvas four 
pieces from two inches 
and seven-eighths to 
three inches and ‘a 


quarter long, and from 
two inches to two 
Fig. 1.—Linen Haypkercuter with Neepie-Work, Insertion, carp wnerhcag wide. 

AND Pornt Lace Emprorenry. From the two pieces 
intended for the outer 





folded lengthwise. 
Round off the cor- 
ners slightly on the 
other end of the case, 





Case FoR THREAD, SILK, AND 
Sewine UTEnsits. 


Fig. 1.—Casr ror Pocket-Comp, 
Buttox-Hook, Etc.—OPen, 





and baste on a piece of gros grain and’ silk 
lining an inch and three-quarters wide, which 
is’eut out as shown by the illustration. Sew 
through: the gros grain, the silk lining, and an 
interlining of muslin three times crosswise at 
regular intervals with white silk. The sections 
thus formed are designed to hold papers of 
needles, and are furnished with the numbers 


cover cut out the inner surface, so that an edge 
half an inch wide only remains. _ Take satin 
ribbon four inches and a half long and two inche 
and three-quarters wide, and on it baste the two 
pieces of canvas for the outside in such a man- 
ner that a strip of the ribbon is left loose in the 
middle for the back of the needle-book. Work 
the embroidery on the satin as shown by the 
thereof. Now bind the case along the outer illustration, and on the inside of each half of the 
edge with silk braid, and on the pocket stitch cover baste 6ne of the remaining two pieces of 
two tabs made of gros grain, muslin interlining, and silk lining, bound with braid, as shown by | canvas, so that the design figures come exactly on each other. Furnish the inside of the needle- 
the illustration, which serve to protect the sewing utensils. One of these tabs is ornamented with | book with two pieces of white flannel of the requisite size, which are button-hole stitched all around 
a' medallion embroidered in satin stitch with saddler’s silk of different colors, A button and | with filling silk of the color of the ribbon. |The flannel pieces are fastened in the middle by a piece 
elastic cord loop serve to close the case. of colored silk ribbon on the back of the book. 


Case for Pocket-Comb, Button-Hook, etc., Figs. 1-3. . Gord and Crochet Fringe for Coverlets, etc., Figs. 1-3. 

To make this case cut of gray silk and muslin lining one strip each fourteen inches Tue borders of these fringes are made of fine white woven cord and of twisted crochet 
and a half long and four inches and a half wide. Baste the material on the lining, fold cotton, No. 50; and the fringe strands are of medium-sized knitting cotton. 
both ends of the double strip down on the under side two inches and seven-eighths long, Fig. 1.—For this fringe take, first, two pieces of cord, one of which should be as long 
and ornament the middle part of the strip eight inches and seven-eighths long on the and the other one-half longer than the fringe is required, and tie them together on one end. 
outside with alternate cross stitches of blue saddler’s silk, as shown by Fig. 2. Interline Then crochet the Ist round.—>* On both cords-(the longest piece lies uppermost) work 
the inside of the middle part of the strip four inches long with card-board covered with 6 se. (single crochet), then on the upper cord only six times alternately 4 sc., 1 p. (picot ; 
bine silk; the latter is underlaid with wadding, and is stitched together with this in that is, four chain stitches), then 4 more 
diamonds with blue silk, and orna- se.; repeat from >, but fasten the first 
mented at the intersecting points of p. of every following scallop to the last 
the lines in point Russe, with black p. of the preceding scallop. The shorter 
and white saddler’s silk, as shown by cord is carried on five-eighths of an inch 
the illustration. Interline one folded long in a straight line underneath every 
end of the strip also with card-board, scallop formed with the longer cord. 
and on the middle fasten a band to 2d round.—Turn the work, so that the 
hold the comb and button-hook, as scallops are turned downward, and work 
shown by Fig. 1; this band is first always 12 de. (double crochet) on the 
bound on the sides with blue satin, still free short cord between the sc., and 
and edged with slanting stitches of after every 12 de. 4 ch. (chain stitch). 





Fig. 2.—Epetnc For HANDKERCHIEF. 





ON white and black saddler’s silk, which For the 3d round lay on a new piece of 
aA simulate fine round cord. ‘The man- cord, and work, first, on this only, * 4 
» | CR TAR _ ner of working this cord-like trim- sc., then 4 de. on the middle 4 of the en Ray ELS Rae, Le 
Ss z pag ’ ; . Fig. 2.—Caste ror Pockrer-Comp, 
be iP ina ieee eee ming is shown by Fig. 3. The folded next 12 de.; in working each of these , erating eigen pi <a 
SDLP RR Oe ends of the strip are edged on the bot- sii Peers cee 


de., before working them off, lay the 
tom with a similar binding and silk 


stitches, and then sewed on the blue 
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working thread behind the cord, and then finish 
the de,, thus covering the cord. After the 4 dc. 
thus formed work 4 sc. on the cord, 4 dec. like 
the ing on the next 4 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
fourth following st. (stitch) of the preceding 
round, 5 ch. In the scallops of this round tie 
the fringe strands as shown by the illustration. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—To make the border of this 
fringe wind a long piece of cord, as shown by 
Fig. 3, on a coarse fork-shaped brass needle, 
and fasten the cord windings in the middle with 
slip stitches separated each by 3 ch. On the 
scallops on one side of the windings thus formed 
crochet * on the next scallop three times alter- 
nately 3 sc., 4 ch. ; then 3 more sc., 2 de. on 
the next 8 ch. between the cord windings, and 
t from *. On the other side of the wind- 
ings knot in the fringe strands, fastening one 
fourfold thread strand folded double on one cord 
scallop, and the next thread strand on the next 3 
ch. between the cord windings. The threads 
of the latter strand are divided in half, and are 
knotted together with the thread strands lying 
between as shown by the illustration. 








A PATIENT CREDITOR. 


You owe me, Nell, a little sum, 
But you needn’t pay, you needn’t pay; 
For it may chance your peaceful home 
Ill pass some day, I'll pass some day. 


And then, as one who begs for alms 
(Not asking pay, not asking pay), 

T'll plead, ‘‘ I’m hungry for a smile,” 
Then go my way, then go my way. 


Another day I'll ope your door, 

All pale and wan, all pale and wan: 
**T'd like a little interest, dear, 

To help me on, to help me on.” 


And yet again I'll halt to beg: 
**I’m cold, my dear, I'm cold, my dear; 
A kiss would warm me through and through.” 
Perhaps you'll hear, perhaps you'll hear. 


Then, Nell, if owning still your debt, 

You grant me these, you: grant me these, 
Til give you a receipt in full 

Down on my knees, dear, on my knees! 





WIDOW HENDERSON’S HAP- 
PENINGS. 


NOCK, knock, knock, three times, and sharp 
too, upon the deal door which opened from 
the shady porch. . 

‘* I’m coming in just one minute.” The voice 
that called out was pleasant and musical, and it 
made Aleck Gay's heart beat as no other could. 

There was a little scramble within, and the 
noise of a whimpering child; then the door 
opened, and Mrs, Hetty Henderson stood hold- 
ing the knob. She was snug and tidy, round 
and plump, though a little under size. Her hair 
was a rich auburn, of that smooth and tractable 
kind which never gets out of order. Her face 
was deliciously fair and rosy, or would have been 
but for a trace of weariness about the temples, 
and her eyes, of a warm hazel, would have 
brimmed over with smiles had not the white 
lids drooped a little from want of sleep. As 
she stood there, so unconsciously good and love- 
ly, Aleck gave her a look of adoration. 

**Oh, it’s you, Aleck!” she said, simply. 

**Yes, Hetty. I was going past on my way 
to Buxton, and I thought I'd let my horse bait 
long enough to inquire how you all are, and what 
has happened last; for you know, Hetty, some- 
thing is always happening to you.” 

Mrs. Henderson let go the door and gave a 
laugh that sounded like the gurgle of a brook or 
the warble of a bobolink, or whatever is sweetest, 
only there was an under-tone of pathos in it, like 
a half sob, that went straight to Aleck’s heart. 

** Well, it beats all,” said she. ‘‘I’m getting 
my name up: but something has happened, sure 
enough, this time. You know I was saying, just 
after that insurance company failed and refused 
to pay the money on poor Willie’s life, the next 
thing to come along would be sickness, It was 
about time one of the children got down with 
something, and sure enough last Wednesday Ben 
was taken with the measles. He is as cross as 
two sticks, and 1 was up all last night giving him 
drink, and every hour I expect Hattie and Jane 
will come down, and my employer over in Bux- 
ton is hurrying me about those vests; but I’ve 
been wonderfully helped through it all;” and the 
blithe laugh came again, so gay and glad it al- 
most brought the tears into Aleck’s eyes. 

** What a woman you are for looking on the 
bright side!" said he. ‘* A body would think, to 
hear you talk, every time a trouble comes along 
that you had fallen heir to a first-class fortune.” 

**T should be pretty rich if that was so,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Henderson; ‘for something or 
other is always happening. I’m one of the 
sort the Bible speaks of—prone to trouble as 
the sparks are to fly upward. And yet [ ought 
not to say that either, for I am wonderfully 
helped along.” 

‘*'Phere’s more practical religion in your little 
finger,” said Aleck, admiringly, ‘‘than in the 
rest of the folks put together. But I guess I'll 
slip in and take a chair, Hetty. It’s as cheap 
sitting as standing any time.” 

The visitor walked into Mrs. Henderson’s small 
sitting-room. 

Overhead her little girls were playing at old 
folks’ tea-party with broken dishes, and were 
having a very prim, formal, grown-up sort of time. 
The door was open into the bedroom where the 
sick boy lay, and he now raised a half-disconso- 
late moan for his mother to come and cool the 
hot pillows, and give him drink of the slippery- 





side. 

Aleck took off his hat, and wiped his forehead . 
with a generous red silk handkerchief. He had 
a compact, well-shaped head, covered with crisp 
and curling locks, a mottled, good-humored face, 
and when he smiled his mouth seemed fall of 
white teeth. He was alittle inclined to ‘stout- 
ness, and his neck-tie and waistcoat were not 
quite to Hetty’s taste, and his trowsers showed 
rather too large and pronounced a plaid. Aleck 
was rather fond of balls and junketings. 
He liked a horse that its head up and 
stepped out, and, on the other hand, he was not 
partial to long sermons. In the country neigh- 
borhood where he lived Aleck was considered a 
worldly man, clinging to the typical rags of self- 
righteousness. The parson made him a subject 
of prayer, and preached directly at him from the 
pulpit; but still Aleck believed in the good 
things of this life, and never made professions 
of religion, much to the sorrow of Hetty Hen- 
derson, who was a strict church-member, and, in 
spite of a conscience morbidly tender, was filled 
with true, sweet, heart piety. 

The little sitting-room was quite homely, but 
some of the charm of Hetty’s personality seemed 
to cling about it, making it a veritable paradise 
in Aleck’s eyes. The windows were draped with 
morning-glories and scarlet runners. There was 
a chintz-covered lounge, and a variety of splint- 
bottomed chairs with gay patchwork cushions. 
In the pleasantest corner, by the south window, 
where there came wafts of the fragrance that is 
always floating about in summer-time, and the 
speckled shade of boughs and hum of bees and 
song of birds, stood Hetty’s sewing-machine. It 
was bright and polished, and looked almost alive 
—as if it could goalone. Aleck went over where 
it was, and sat down in the big rocking-chair, 
and laid his hand on the case. He touched it 
with reverence, as if he would have liked to get 
down on his knees and kiss the very treadle. 
There was a kind of poetry about the mechan- 
ism, in his eyes, for he knew all the brave, pa- 
tient work it had performed, and the thought 
was too much for him. 

“‘Confound it, Hetty!"’ he broke forth, as Mrs, 
Henderson stepped from the bedroom, ‘‘I don’t 
know how I’m going to stand it to have you work 
as youdo. You understand how it has been with 
me ever since we were children together. I 
wouldn't speak until a year after poor Will's 
death.” 

Hetty turned and gave him a pleading look. 

‘* Forgive me,” said he, penitent to the very 
toes of his big boots. ‘‘I’m an awkward, clumsy 
fellow, Hetty, and it’s just like me to tread on a 
flower when [ would give my right hand to save 
it. But you know how I have always felt since 
we went to school together and ate out of the 
same luncheon-basket, and I gathered nuts and 
wild cherries for you in summer, and dragged 
you up hill on my sled in winter. There came 
a time, Hetty, when you told me you could 
not love me, and I never blamed you for taking 
Will. He was worthier, far .worthier, than I. 
I tried hard not to envy him, even when it was 
the worst with me, and I don’t say but what I 
did enjoy life some. I’m no hypocrite, Hetty,” 
he went on, humbly, ‘‘and a wrong word will 
slip out now and then when I am angry. I am 
sorry for it, Hetty. I wish [ was a better man, 
and I know you could make me one. I don't 
make professions, and I never have signed a tem- 
perance pledge, because I think a man’s charac- 
ter is pledge enough against his making a beast 
of himself. ‘The pharisees call me hard names, 
for a man’s reputation is blasted in this com- 
munity if he uses a check-rein and occasionally 
takes a glass of hard cider. If I don’t make any 
pretense to piety, I'm straighter in my business 
dealings than some round here that do.” 

Hetty did not like this kind of talk, and her 
face showed it. ‘The softness departed, and a 
look of decision and character came in its stead. 

‘© You can’t clear your own skirts,” said she, 
with a little asperity, ‘‘ by throwing blame on 
professors of religion. If you do see a mote in 
your neighbor’s eye, that isn’t going to pluck the 
beam out of your own eye.” 

Aleck saw he had upset his own dish, and in- 
wardly groaned. ‘‘I didn’t mean that, Hetty,” 
he broke out. ‘‘ I know I’m a miserable sinner, 
There was a time when I thought I should be 
lost. It was after poor Will was shot in the 
battle of the Wilderness, and you were left to 
struggle on alone, and I saw your white face be- 
fore me, and I was almost crazy. But after a 
year or two, it seemed to me, I might begin to 
hope. I thought how I could take you and the 
children home, and keep trouble and want away, 
and just live and breathe to make you happy, 
until [ felt sure you could save me from selfish- 
ness and make me a new creature.” 

Aleck saw a little flicker in Hetty’s face, and 
it induced him to go on in a more impassioned 
strain of pleading. 

‘**1 sometimes have thought, Hetty,” said he, 
**that my love for you is kind of religious. I 
can’t see God, but I can see his goodness shining 
in your eyes. There’s many a man around here 
who expects to get to heaven on the strength of 
his wife’s prayers. If I was hard pushed to say 
what there is in me that deserves heaven, [ 
should have to confess there’s nothing but my 
constant love for the best woman in the world. 
If my heart was laid open to your pure eyes, 
you would see how all that is good and honest 
in me goes out toward you. Oh, Hetty, some 
folks can steer right along toward heaven of 
themselves; they are strong and full of faith. 
Other folks must have something to catch hold 
of. It may be a little child’s hand, or a woman's 
heart, but it is a very real thing; and I tell you 
what it is, Hetty, I do believe you could tow me 
right along into glory.” 

Aleck was not quite a gentleman, not very re- 





fined ; but the yearning, the passion, the faith of 
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the man wrought upon his face and made it no- 
ble. Hetty would have been less than woman 


‘had she remained unmoved. 


*“You do wrong, Aleck,” said she, gently, ‘‘ to 
put a poor, erring, weak creature in the place of 
the Creator. Be careful that you do not grieve 
away the Spirit of God. Your heart is set on the 
things of this world, I fear, and it is your duty 
to wait more faithfully on the means of grace.” 

“*T will do any thing on earth you want me 
to, Hetty,” Aleck responded, with alacrity. ‘‘ I'll 
go to meeting every Sunday if you'll let me sit 
beside you, and look over the same hymn-book. 
Ding it all, I'll turn missionary to the cannibals, 
if you will, and go off to Injy, or any other 
place where they eat human beefsteaks. I could 
go to jail with you, Hetty, and think myself a 
happy man.” 

**You make light of serious things,” said Het- 


ty, very gravely, taking up the hem of her apron, 


and putting it together in little folds. Then she 
happened to glance out of the window at the 
esmgialrgage sulky, which was abominable in 

er eyes. Aleck’s sorrel horse was backing in 
the fills, impatient for the appearance of his 
master. ‘‘We don’t think alike, Aleck,” she 
continued, looking down at a red stripe in the 
carpet; ‘‘and I fear we shall never agree on 
the most important things. I know how large 
and generous your heart is, and prize its worth; 
but I can not feel it is right for us to marry. 
The Bible says, ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.’ I shall pray for your conversion, 
as [ have been doing for a long time.” 

Hetty’s voice faltered, and Aleck got up and 
broke abruptly into the middle of her sentence. 
“*Don't think I’m going to take this for your 
final answer, Hetty. There’s hope as long as 
there's life. I do believe you love me a little 
way down deep in your heart; and if I was a 
miserable wretch just fit for the hospital or poor- 
house, you would think it your duty to marry 
me, and take up your cross and earn my support, 
for your soul’s good. But here I am, a great, 
strong man with enough and to spare, ready to 
lift you out of a life of drudgery, and give you 
every comfort, and educate the children, and 
love you with my whole heart and soul and 
strength, and you will persist in turning me off 
because you are afraid of offending the Lord. 
I don’t believe the Lord is offended by such 
things; and you ought to follow the dictates of 
your heart.” 

He strode to the door, and slammed it as he 
went out; and Hetty, whose nerves were a little 
shaky from watching the previous night, sat 
down in the rocking-chair, and buried her burn- 
ing face in her hands. Aleck had treated her 
outrageously. He was positively brutal. How 
dared he say he believed she loved him a little 
down deep in her heart? The thought of the 
insult she had received made the tears flow and 
trickle through her fingers. Aleck had widened 
the breach between them, and as she was sure 
she didn’t love him, there was no apparent need 
of grieving over it. She knew she should be 
wonderfully helped, for she always was, and yet 
somehow she felt very low-spirited and misera- 
ble. There was a great pile of vests to stitch for 
her employer at Buxton, and the work must be 
done in time, even though her head did ache 
and eyes blur with weariness. 

Aleck, for his part, threw himself into the 
yellow sulky, and gave the sorrel horse his head. 
As he turned away from the little red farm-house, 
where such a patient sweet life was being lived, 
he felt heartily ashamed of himself because he 
was so prosperous and well off, with a great 
stock-farm clear from debt, the best stone house 
in the township, and money in bank. He was 
disgusted with his stout limbs and excellent 
digestion. If he had been born halt or blind, 
Hetty might have taken him home to her heart. 
She had married Will Henderson, he felt sure, 
because he was the best and unluckiest fellow in 
the world. 

The hay harvest was over, and the fields were 
smoothly shorn. Elms by the way-side seemed 
to drip with golden light. ‘The cardinal-flower 
looked at its splendid image in‘ the lazy little 
brook that flowed along coquetting with alders 
and reeds. There were good farms on either 
side the way. Aleck crossed the covered bridge 
over a wide, shallow stream, and came out on a 
bit of smooth road and an old brown barn with 
doors wide open abutting almost upon the track. 
‘I'wo or three farmers had gathered to inspect a 
horse which the owner of the place—a tall, black- 
whiskered man—in his shirt sleeves, had brought 
out from the stable. A passer-by in a light dem- 
ocrat wagon slued his vehicle round out of the 
road, and stopped to observe what was going on. 
Aleck did the same with his yellow-wheeled 
sulky, for his instinct scented a trade. The 
animal on exhibition was a tall chestnut, clean- 
limbed, with a shiny satin coat, and a peculiarly 
wicked eye. 

** What will you take for that horse, Bates ?” 
inquired Aleck, after he had exchanged nods 
with the neighbors. 

**Wa’al, I don’t know just what I would take. 
Ivally him purty high. He’s a nice horse, but he 
ain’t just the beast to work on a farm. Now if 
you want to swap off that there sorrel of yours, 
[ wouldn’t mind giving a little boot.” 

**Come, now, out with it, Bates, what ails 
him? Is he spavined, or broken-winded ?” 

‘*No,” said one of the old farmers, whose face 
looked like a carved walnut, at the same time 
ejecting a liberal shower of tobacco juice, ‘‘ he’s 
as sound as a nut, not five year old, but you see 
he’s got a leetle touch of the devil inhim. Mebbe 
for a week he'll go along as steady as an old cow, 
and then he'll take a notion to kick and stiff- 
en his hind-legs like steel crow-bars, and, you'd 
better believe, any thing that’s behind him is 
pretty likely to be sent to kingdom come. When 
he takes it into his head to run,‘a chain of light- 
nin’ wouldn’t hold him: and every now and then 





he breaks his headstall all to flinders, and chaws 
up the grain-bin.” 

“* You needn’t make it out worse than it is,” 
said Bates, in a grieved tone. ‘‘I don’t kalker- 
late to deceive any body about this here animal. 
I never said he was a likely animal, and I ain’t 
a-going to have a neighbor, after he’s got his 
neck broke, and been sot on by a crowner and 
twelve men, come and prosecute me for damages ; 
but if he’s willing to trade, knowing all the facts, 
why, that’s his own look-out.” 

**How much boot will you give?” inquired 
Aleck, laconically. 

‘* Why, for that there sorrel of yours,” said 
Mr. Bates, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind a cool hundred 
and fifty down, or, what’s the same thing, a check 
for that amount on Buxton Bank.” 

* Agreed!” returned Aleck, and he threw 
down the lines and sprang out of the sulky. 
“* Here, untackle my horse and put in yours, and 
then we will go over to the house and square up 
the money matters.” 

Two weeks slipped away, and the widow Hen- 
derson saw nothing of Aleck Gay. Things had 
happened all along—not the brightest and hap- 
piest things, but smiles still shone in Hetty’s 
eyes, though more and more tremulous with 
tears. The two little girls had fallen sick of 
measles, and the disease seemed to go very hard 
with Jenny, the youngest, the baby and pet. 
Anxiety and constant watching had worn upon 
Hetty’s nerves, and some of the work for her 
Buxton employer was done when she was ready 
to drop to sleep over the machine. One parcel 
of vests had already found their way back, with a 
sharp note, saying the stitching did not give satis- 
faction, and must be done over; and worse than 
all, the post had brought her an official document 
from Washington, with the information that on 
account of some irregularity in his papers, poor 
Willie’s pension, which had been continued to his 
widow, was about to be withdrawn. It might cost 
more time and money than she had to spare to get 
the claim re-established. The old farm-house 
whereshe lived had only a few rather unproductive 
acres attached to it, and was heavily mortgaged. 
Hetty had depended upon the pension to keep 
down the interest; and now there was a bleak, 
homeless prospect staring her and her little brood 
in the face. Butall the time she knew she should 
be wonderfully helped through her troubles. The 
thought of Aleck Gay—great, generous-hearted 
fellow—who had loved her so faithfully long 
years, came like.a warm, sweet suffusion, and 
burned upon her cheek in a hidden blush. Het- 
ty suspected this feeling was a temptation in dis- 
guise, for she knew the devil has a very ungen- 
tlemanly way of taking advantage of a woman’s 
weak back and tired feet. 

Near Hetty’s house was an ugly, steep hill, 
with more pitches and shelving banks than any 
other in half a day's journey. That same after- 
noon, which was lowering and overcast, an old 
man in a tow frock was guiding a pair of oxen 
down Long Hill. When about half-way to the 
bottom his streaming old eyes took note of some- 
thing ahead which looked like the detached 
wheels and body of a yellow sulky. His slow 
senses had scarcely made this observation when 
he came upon a man, hatless, and with torn 
coat, lying among some loose stones a little un- 
der the bank. 

‘“Why, du tell, if it ain't Aleck Gay!” 

*¢Tt’s me, sure enough,” groaned Aleck. ‘‘ That 
beast of mine ran away and smashed the sulky 
to shivers. I hope he has broken his confound- 
ed neck. My ankle is sprained, and I have hurt 
my arm, and there are some scratches on my face, 
but I hope my bones are all right. Come, daddy, 
give me a lift as far as the widow Henderson’s, 
and on your way home you may step at the doc- 
tor’s.” 

Hetty had just put down little Jane, after a 
bad coughing fit, when there came a confused 
and ominous sound from the front porch. She 
ran to the door, and throwing it open, called out, 
in a tone of despair, ‘‘ What has happened now ?” 

“* It’s me, Hetty,” Aleck answered, as he was 
being helped in. ‘‘ I met with an accident near 
here, and am pretty well knocked to pieces, and 
I thought, seeing how it is, you would not refuse 
to take me in.” 

Hetty reeled back against the side of the pas- 
sage-way without speaking, and turned very pale. 
Aleck saw the look, and it made his heart leap 
up in his throat, although he was suffering con- 
siderable pain. Soon the patient was sitting bol- 
stered up in a rocking-chair, wrapped in a blank- 
et, with his hurt foot on a cushion, and pillows 
about him. Arnica, camphor, lint, and bandages 
were quickly brought; Hetty washed the blood 
from his forehead with a very tender touch. 

*‘ Aleck,” inquired she, sympathetically, “‘don’t 
you think it would do you good to have a plaster 
on these cuts ?” 

‘*No,” said Aleck, giving a prodigious groan, 
‘it ain't worth while. Only if you would stand 
there and hold your hand on my head a few min- 
utes, it would draw better than any plaster in the 
world.” ' 

‘*You need something warming to take in- 
wardly, Aleck. I am afraid you will get ex- 
hausted and faint away.” f 

“©No”—and he gave another profound sigh— 
‘but if you'll sit down there, where I can look 
at you handy, it will do me more good than doc- 
tor’s stuff.” , 

Hetty sat down accordingly, and as the pity 
grew in her face, hope rose in the breast of 
Aleck. 

“Do you think your leg is broken, Aleck ? I 
am so sorry for your sufferings. ‘The pain must 
be intense.” 2 

‘It is pretty bad,” answered Aleck, evasively, 
‘and I can’t tell just what has happened until 
the doctor comes. I've a notion it’s mostly in- 
ternal. There is something wrong here,” and 
he put his hand conspicuously over his heart. 
“*T don’t know but I’m going to pieces. One 
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thing is certain: I never shall ride in that yellow 
sulky again. It may be all day with me;” and 
then came another dreadful groan. ‘‘ Hetty” — 
after a little pause—‘‘ don’t you think you could 
reconcile it with your sense of duty to take pity 
on me? You accept misfortunes so beautifully, 
Hetty: now I have become—a—a kind of mis- 
fortune, couldn’t you accept me?” 

‘¢Tf Ican do you good,” said Hetty, in a weak 
voice. ‘‘It would seem almost providentially 
pointed out. Who knows but this may prove a 
means of saving grace?” 

“¢Tt will!” cried Aleck, in ecstasy. He quite 
forgot to groan, and with his sound arm he 
clasped her waist. ‘‘ Hetty, God helping me, 
this shall prove the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to you.” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Four-post Bed in Newgate.—The Rat out of the 
Bag.—“ A Settlement once for all.”—A new View 
of Joab.—Democracy in Hyde Park. 

HE famous “claimant” of the Tichborne 

estate is at last in Newgate, where he is 

accommodated, by reason of his enormous weight, 
with a four-poster instead of the usual ham- 
mock. It is probably not the first time he ‘has 
experienced prison lodging. Histrial for perjury, 
if, as is said, his former attorney has undertaken 
to bear witness against him, may be expected to 
be as exciting and sensational as that which has 
just concluded, concerning which there has been 
as much disputation as concerning the origin of 
evil, Opinions were so various and yet decided 
that many a household was divided against it- 
self in a most serious manner ; and one irascible 
old gentleman has, to my own knowledge, altered 
his will, since he was ‘‘ not going to permit a man 
to have the conduct of his affairs after he was 
gone who had proved himself to be an ass by be- 
lieving in such a transparent swindler as Arthur 
Orton”—a lesson not to disagree with old gen- 
tlemen of choleric disposition, to whom one has 
reason to believe he has been left residuary 
legatee. ‘The only genuine offer the poor claim- 
ant is said to have had in the matter of bail—a 
trifle of £10,000—has been made by a specula- 
tive City gentleman on the condition that the ci- 
devant *‘ Sir Roger” will permit himself to be ex- 
hibited in the provinces, where, doubtless, many 
still believe in him. In town, even his bonds are 
called ‘*‘ Wagga” bonds. 

The ‘‘rights” of the Alabama ‘ consequential 
claims” are certainly not known here (whatever 
may be the case on your side of the water), but we 
have several very wise persons who pretend to 
know them, ‘‘ which,” as one of our best-known 
bores is apt to remark, ‘‘ reminds me of an anec- 
dote.” 

A ship came to the London Docks the other 
day, after a long voyage, much infested by rats, 
and a ‘‘ professional” was employed to destroy 
them. ‘‘ But save me one of them alive,” said 
the skipper, ‘‘ for I should like to take it home 
to show my people.” ‘The rat-catcher accord- 
ingly selected a fine specimen, and the skipper 
put it in a bag and placed it in his shooting- 
jacket pocket, and took the ‘‘ bus” to town. He 
was a young and jovial fellow, with a certain 
Smollett-like humor about him, and being on the 
‘*knife-board” of the omnibus, which was much 
crowded, it suddenly struck him, when half-way 
down Oxford Street, what a sensation it would 
cause if he were to let that rat out of the bag. 
No sooner thought than done. With great cau- 
tion, and staring up in the air as if composing 
poetry, he did it. In an instant the occupants 
of that ‘‘ bus” roof were ina turmoil. The rat, 
accustomed to the seclusion of a ship’s hold, and 
terrified by the noise and bustle of the streets, 
rushed all over every body, and finished by run- 
ning up the driver's back. If that man has 
since remarked that he has never in all his life 
experienced a feeling of alarm, he is a liar. 
However, the rat was eventually cast down into 
the street and slain. Then the question arose, 
Where did it come from? Every body had a 
theory of his own—it had a nest in the wood- 
work of the vehicle; it had dropped out of the 
straw cart they had collided with in Holborn, 
etc. But only the skipper knew, who had him- 
self let the rat go. Similarly this mutual mis- 
conception of the two nations as to the indirect 
damages is not to be explained by ingenious 
theories, but only by the confession of those im- 
mediately concerned. We must wait in patience 
until not the rat, but the cat, is let out of the 
bag. The argument that, extortionate as the 
claims may be, they are at least made once for 
all, and when once settled will preclude all fur- 
ther trouble, was rather happily met the other 
night in the Reform Club smoking-room. 

“* My good Sir,” retorted one, ‘‘ you recall to 
me the great Dr. Gibson, of Hyde Park, of fa- 
mous but somewhat grasping memory. He never 
set foot in a patient’s house under ten guineas, 
and when he got there it was found ditticult to 
prevent his coming again. An old Scotchwoman 
of title, Lady Edith Douglas, once sent for him for 
a trifling ailment (for, though ‘canny,’ she was 
nervous about herself), and after a consultation 
with the family physician, and taking ten guineas 
from her ladyship, he said, as he left the room, 
‘Well, well, Dr. Brown, I will look in again 
on Tuesday, and see how our patient progress- 
es. No sooner was he gone than Lady Edith 
proceeds to abuse not only Dr. Gibson, but the 
unfortunate family physician. ‘How could you 
let him say he would call again on ‘Tuesday, 
when you knew I had already paid him so much 
money?’ ‘Nay, indeed, my lady,’ returned Dr. 
Brown, ‘that is not for me to say, but for your- 
self. It is impossible for me to dictate to so em- 
ment a man.’ On Tuesday the great physician 
came again, pocketed his fee, but disapproved of 
the effect of the medicine. ‘On this dav week, 
Dr. Brown, I will call again, and we will then 
see how Lady Edith progresses under a slightly 





different treatment.’ Lady Edith could hardly 
restrain her wrath till he had left the room. ‘He 
may come in a thousand times, if he pleases, 
but he shall never get another guinea. You see if 
he does.’ Dr. Brown was rather curious to see 
if he did, and awaited the next interview with 
pleasurable expectation. Dr.Gibson came, com- 
mended the new system under which the patient 
seemed to be progressing, talked of the weather 
and the court, of Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses ; but not a word did Lady Edith speak, 
and not a hint did she drop of a forthcoming 
fee. At length the astute physician, perceiving 
how the case stood, observed, with frank good 
nature, ‘Come, come, my lady, you must pay 
me my ten guineas this time, and then I won't 
come any more.’” 

This was naive, but it did not exceed the na- 
iveté of a certain medical gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance who has not ‘‘joined the majority” 
like Dr. Gibson, and whom I will therefore call 
Jones. He is a well-known surgeon, and while 
returning to his own house the other day with a 
companion of the same profession, there chanced 
to be a piece of orange peel on the pavement in 
front of the door, which the latter benevolently 
kicked into the roadway. ‘‘ My dear Sir,” ex- 
postulated Mr. Jones, picking up the orange 
peel and replacing it on the same spot which it 
had previously occupied, ‘‘ what are you about ?” 
And, indeed, a man should be very sure of his 
motives before sacrificing his profession to the 
public interest. 

In my last letter I told you a confirmation 
story; here is another: ‘‘Mamma,” said a 
young lady, who had been to a lecture at the 
parish church preparatory to that ceremony, 
‘*the clergyman tells us we must be thorough- 
ly acquainted with the Lyceum and Atheneum 
creeds. Does it not seem odd that such im- 
portant affairs should have been named the one 
after a theatre and the other after a club-house ?” 
I am afraid she meant the Nicene and Athana- 
sian creeds, for she is an ignorant as well as 
overconfident young woman. ‘They asked her, 
‘*What do we know of Joab?” and she replied, 
** Joab—Joab; why, of course I know about 
him ; Joab is my wash-pot.” 

In Hyde Park every Sunday both the Old 
Testament and the New are brougitt to bear, by 
peripatetic lecturers, against the government. 
Curiously enough, though ‘‘ preaching” is for- 
bidden, democratic and even infidel eloquence is, 
as yet, permitted. The Parks bill, as it is called, 
which is now passing through Parliament, is in- 
tended to curb this, and is, in consequence, ve- 
hemently denounced. A copy of it was burned 
in public last Sunday at the conclusion of one of 
Mr. Odger’s addresses. ‘These flights of oratory 
are listened to by many thousands of persons, but 
not above one-fourth of the audience seem to sym- 
pathize with the sentiments expressed in them. 
The fact, however, that such exhibitions are al- 
lowed at all is not without significance; and the 
public has so long been accustomed to them that 
interference will not be easy. While the chief 
democrats hold forth, a number of strong- 
voiced fellows on the outskirts of the crowd 
sell what used to be once considered seditious 
pamphlets: ‘‘ How the People’s Loaf is nibbled 
away,” ‘‘'The Vampire Aristocracy,” and so 
forth; and the Mock-Litany men combine the 
diffusion of free thought with commercial enter- 
prise. The ‘‘ People’s Alphabet” sellers, too, 
are very active with their political A B C, and 
give every point with great effect, except the 
pronunciation of the aspirates, which is beyond 
their powers. 

“ He stands for Hengland, that place of noted fame, 


Where Working-men create the wealth, but masters 
spend the same. 
“ Haitch stands for Ouse of Lords, where peers and 
bishops sit; 
It’s time to give them notice to pack up their traps 
and quit. 
“Q stands for Queen, who for doing nothing gets 


Yet om aan support her children on a thousand 
pounds a day.” 
The expression of these little sentiments may 
be only a safety-valve, as quiet folks are glad to 
think; but since (in the Parks bill) the govern- 
ment have announced their intention of sitting 
upon it, it is more than probable that you will 
hear news of a blow-up. 
R. Kempster, of London. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


OMEN who are never bitter and resentful 

are often the most querulous ; and if Solo- 
mon was as wise as he is reputed to be, I feel sure 
that when he compared a contentious woman to 
a continual dropping on a very rainy day, he had 
not a vixen in his eye—a fury with long nails, 
acrid, and selfish. Depend upon it, he meant a 
good creature, who had no joy but in the happi- 
ness of the loved ones whom she contributed to 
make uncomfortable, putting by all the tidbits 
for them, and spending nothing on herself. Such 
a woman as Lisbeth, for example—at once pa- 
tient and complaining, self-renouncing and ex- 
acting, brooding the livelong day over what hap- 
pened yesterday, and what is likely to happen 
to-morrow, and crying very readily both at the 
good and the evil. 





One of the lessons a woman most rarely learns 
is, never to talk to an angry or a drunken man. 





People who love downy peaches are apt not 
to think of the stone, and sometimes jar their 
teeth terribly against it. 


It is our habit to say that while the lower na- 
ture can never understand the higher, the higher 
nature commands a complete view of the lower. 
But I think the higher nature has to learn this 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


comprehension, as we learn the art of vision, 
by a good deal of hard experience, often with 
braises and gashes incurred in taking things 
up by the wrong end, and fancying our space 
wider than it is. 





An ingenious web of probabilities is the surest 
screen a wise man can place between himself 
and the truth, 





One can say every thing best over a meal. 





Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be 
called a baptism, a regeneration, the initiation 
into a new state. 





It is not ignohle to feel that the fuller life 
which a sad experience has brought us is worth 
our own personal share of pain: surely it is not 
possible to feel otherwise, any more than it would 
be possible for a man with cataract to regret the 
paintul process by which his dim blurred sight 
of men as trees walking had been exchanged for 
clear outline and etfulgent day. The growth of 
higher feeling within us is like the growth of fac- 
ulty, bringing with it a sense of added strength : 
we can no more wish to return to a narrower 
sympathy than a painter or a musician can wish 
to return to his cruder manner, or a philosopher 
to his less complete formula. 





Doubtless a great anguish may do the work 
of years, and we may come out from that bap- 
tism of fire with a soul full of new awe and new 
pity. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

7. present year seems to be regarded by 

medical men as an exceptional one for the 
prevalence of diseases of a malignant type. The 
cause of this is not definitely known; it may be 
some atmospheric peculiarity—the deficiency or 
the excess of some element in it. But it isa well- 
established fact that epidemics of every kind are 
checked by strict attention to sanitary laws, and 
spread rapidly when these laws are neglected. 
Fevers of various kinds are known to be caused 
by imperfect drainage, ill-ventilated rooms, and 
a general want of cleanliness. And even where 
general cleanliness is not neglected, the exhala- 
tions arising from a damp cellar or from a stag- 
nant pool in the vicinity will engender disease. 
A careful inspection of houses by the occupants 
is a great safeguard, if discovered difficulties are 
promptly remedied. And now that the time of 
year leads us to hope for spring weather, we 
would suggest that ladies interest themselves 
somewhat about this matter, and personally ex- 
amine their dwellings and surroundings, and as- 
sure themselves that every thing about them is 
in as cleanly and wholesome a condition as is 
possible. 





An exchange says: ‘Will some one please 
send us that item about the Wisconsin girl who 
plows and harrows and plants forty-five acres of 
land with her own hands? We can not realize 
that it is spring-time till we’ve read that item. 
We haven’t missed it for ten years.’’ The difti- 
culty is that it is not “spring-time’’ yet. The 
month may proclaim it so, but the snows and 
blows and frosts tell another story. We trust, 
however, that before this paragraph can be print- 
ed, ‘gentle spring” will have really come. 





It is said that Mount Hood, which has become 
familiar to many Eastern residents from the fact 
that its snowy crest — in the background of 
Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Rocky Mountains,”’ is now throw- 
ing out a dense column of smoke, and threaten- 
ing an active volcanic eruption. Mount Hood 
is one of several peaks of the Cascade Mount- 
ains (known as the Sierra Nevada in California), 
each of which has been regarded as an extinct 
voleano. The otherimportant peaks are Mount 
Jefferson, the Three Sisters, and Mount Pitt, 
ranging in height from ten to eleven thousand 
feet. The height of Mount Hood is about thir- 
teen thousand feet. There are Indian traditions 
which indicate an eruption of Mount Hood, but 
none has occurred within American knowledge. 





A correspondent, referring to a recent item in 
‘*Sayings and Doings’’ concerning the old North 
Dutch Church, and the cannon which stand with- 
in the inclosure, says : 

“These were French cannon, captured by the British 
in the old wars, condemned, no doubt, and sunk, breech 
down, one on the corner of Fulton, the other on the 
corner of Ann Street, in the church-yard of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church. In 1775 there was 
a blacksmith’s shop opposite, and a vacant space on 
William Street. he Asia fired on the city, and a 
spent ball rolling near the shop, the blacksmith swore 
it never should be fired again at Americans. He took 
his sledge, placed the ball in the mouth of the Ann 
Street gun, which was of smaller calibre, and wedged 
it home. One gun has a ball, the other not. 

“The story comes from a lawyer who was born near 
the spot and time, and was acquainted with the men 
who knew the events.” 


The wife of Thomas Hood possessed a confid- 
ing nature, which rendered her a susceptible 
subject for those practical jokes to which every 
one within the sphere of his acquaintance was 
more or less exposed. She believed implicitly 
in whatever he told her, however improbable, 
and though often vowing seriously not to be 
taken in again, she was sure to be caught. On 
one occasion, when living at the coast, Hood 
gave his wife some useful hints on buying fish. 
** Above all things, Jane,’’ said he, ‘tas they will 
endeavor to impose upon your inexperience, let 
nothing induce you to buy a plaice that has any 
appearance of red or orange spots, as they are 
sure signs of an advanced state of decomposi- 
tion.”” Accordingly Mrs. Hood, on the faith of 
her newly acquired information, was quite pre- 
pared to do battle with the cunning fishwom- 
en, one of whom came shortly afterward. As it 
happened, the woman had nothing but plaice, 
which she turned over, praising their freshness 
and beauty, and protesting that they were just 
from the water. The cautious buyer grave- 
ly shook her head, and with a look of infinite 
wisdom, combined with a certain sad pity for the 
woman's supposed dishonesty, observed, ‘‘ My 
good woman, it may be as you say, but I could 
never think of buying any plaice with those un- 
pleasant red spots.” ‘Lord bless your eyes, 





mum!" replied the astonished woman, ‘who 
ever seen plaice without spots’ A suppressed 
giggle on the stairs behind her revealed the joke, 
and, turning her head hastily, Mrs. Hood caught 
sight of her husband hurriedly disappearing in 
an ecstasy of laughter, leaving her to appease 
the angry fishwomun as best she could. 





The darker side of English social life is lately 
illustrated by the suggestions of some journals 
that 2 number of women carried infants with 
them into the crowded streets on the occasion 
of the recent thanksgiving celebration in order 
that the little things might be crushed te death. 
Babies in arms, it is said, were to be seen in unusu- 
al numbers in the streets all day amidst the large 
multitude ; and at night, when accidents became 
numerous, and children were torn from their 
parents, mothers separated by a rush from their 
Infants, wives from their husbands, and not a 
few adults were really trampled upon and seri- 
ously injured. Hence the insinuation: ‘The 
baby farms, we imagine, do not answer as they 
did some time back, and seeing several very re- 
pulsive-looking women enter the thickest of the 
crowd with tiny infants in their arms, we could 
not resist the conviction that if the babies were 
found suffocated very few tears would be shed.” 
Before the time ever comes in this country when 
such charges shall become probable we trust 
that foundling hospitals may be sufficiently nu- 
merous and well supported by the philanthropic 
to afford a home and safe nurture to all infants 
deprived of natural and trustworthy protectors, 





The citizens of Brooklyn are making an effort 
to open rooms in that city for chess-playing, to 
which all lovers of that intellectual game may 
have access by paying a small annual fee. / 
charter is to be asked from the Legislature, and 
it is hoped that a sufficient sum of money may 
be raised by subscriptions to found a permanent 
institution. Chess is a game which is ill adapt- 
ed to the purposes of the gambler, and objection 
can scareely be made even by the most rigid 
moralist to this attempt to use it as a means of 
furnishing amusement for that large class of our 
population who live in lodgings, and who are 
forced to seek amusement outside the place 
where they eat and sleep. 





The rates of postage in England are sometimes 
compared with ours unfavorably to the latter. 
By recent reductions the weighis allowed for a 
given rate of postage have been increased. One 
ounce can now be sent to any part of the king- 
dom for one penny (two cents), and greater 
weights for even proportionally less. Thus, 
letters exceeding two ounces, but not exceed- 
ing four ounces, cost twopence; exceeding six 
ounces, but not exceeding eight ounces, three- 
pence. A letter weighing twelve ounces would 
cost eight cents postage in England; here it 
would cost seventy-two cents, or just nine times 
as much. But it should be remembered that 
England is much more compactly settled than 
the United States; and, on an average, letters 
passing through our post-oflice have to be car- 
ried a much greater distance, and, of course, at 
increased expense. 


An editor lately sent into the composing-room 
two articles, one of which was an obituary no- 
tice and the other a funny anecdote. The head- 
ings were accidentally changed by the type-set- 
ters, and when the paper appeared the editor 
was horrified to see the obituary notice headed 
“A Good Joke,”’ while the funny anecdote was 
prefixed with the caption, “Sad Anmnounce- 
ment.” 

Mr. Beecher says: “ I love music, froma Jew's- 
harp to David’s harp. I love every thing that is 
musical. No band goes through the street that 
I do not go with it in thought. Even the more 
humble ‘minstrels,’ who perform under false 
appearances, I publicly confess that I have sym- 
pathy for them too. I love musie. Give me 
the French, give me the Italian, give me the 
German, give me the wild airs of Scotland, give 
me the wails from Ireland, give me our own ne- 
gro minstrels’ music: they all find, in different 
degrees, a response from my heart.” 





A wealthy banker, desirous to distinguish him- 
self as a dramatic author, wrote to Scribe to say 
that he wished that famous dramatist to write a 
comedy, and to allow the banker to add a few 
lines to it, which might entitle him to say they 
had worded « part of the play, however small, 
together; and he was willing to leave all profits to 
Scribe, and to put the piece in the most splendid 
style on the stage at his own expense. Where- 
upon Scribe wrote back to say, ‘I must decline 
your proposal, my principles forbidding me to 
help in getting up a team of a horse and a don- 
key.’’ By return of post the banker wrote to 
Scribe: ‘‘Your impertinent letter is at hand. 
How dare you call me a horse?” 

Professor Agassiz has been unfortunate in 
South America with one jar of curious fishes. 
They were caught, dissected with great care, de- 
posited in alcohol, and delivered to a servant 
for safe-keeping. Next morning, when the pro- 
fessor inquired for them, the obsequious darky 
took him out to the kitchen, where the unique 
specimens were reposing in the frying-pan, near- 
ly ready for breakfast. 





The following touching letter from the poet 
Burns, dated June 26, 1796, has lately been 
given to the British public: 


“My pear Crarkr,—Still, still the victim of afflic- 
tion! Were you to see the emaciated figure who now 
holds the pen to you, you would not know your old 
friend. Whether I shall ever get about again is only 
known to Him, the GreatsUnknown, whose creature I 
am. Alas! Clarke, I begin to fear the worst. As to 
my individual self, I am tranquil. I would despise 
myself if I were not; but Burns’s poor widow, and 
half a dozen of his dear little ones helpless orphans— 
there I am weak as a woman’s tear! Enough of this ; 
‘tis half my disease! I duly received your last, in- 
closing the note. It came extremely in time, and I 
was much obliged to your punctuality. Again I must 
request you to do me the same kindness. Be so very 
good as, by return of post, to inclose me another note. 
I trust you can do it without much inconvenience, and 
it will seriously oblige me. If I must go, I leave a few 
friends behind me whom I shall regret while conscious- 
ness remains. I know that I shall live in their remem- 
brance. Adieu,dear Clarke! that I shall ever see you 
again is, I am afraid, highly improbable. 

“R. Burns.” 


Addressed, ‘‘ Mr, James Clarke, school-master, 
Forfar.” 
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JAPANESE PAGE. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S 
MUSEUM. 
O one can charge Queen Victoria’s sons with 
being ‘‘ home-keeping youths,” who, as the 
proverb tells us, ‘‘have ever homely wits.” Few 
of the Queen’s subjects ‘of the same age have 
traveled so much as the Prince of Wales, while 
the Duke of Edinburgh, in his sailor capacity, 
has been all over the world. During the various 
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|.eruises which he made while in command of the 
Galatea he visited South America, South Af- 
| 
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rica, India, China, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand, besides touching at numerous islands, 
such as Madeira, the Azores, Cape Verd, Ma- 
nilla, New Caledonia, the Falkland and Sand- 
wich Islands, and Otaheite. A man of exalted 
rank, too, possesses an advantage over other per- 
sons in the fact that every thing worth seeing. is 





brought under his notice in the most convenient 
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A BOAT GIRL 


fashion, while if he shows the least desire to 
become a collector of curiosities, the best and 
rarest of every thing is within his reach. 
Duke did desire to become a collector. 

brought home an unrivaled collection, and al- 


most before he had finished unpacking his treas- | overwhelmed with gifts. 


ures he offered to sehd them to the South Ken- 
sington Museum for a couple of months, in or- 
der that his stay-at-home countrymen might par- 
take in his enjoyment. ‘This kindly offer was 
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AT CANTON. 


gladly accepted by the Marquis of Ripon, and 
the collection was opened to the public on the 
24th of January. At this period of time it is 
not necessary to enter into details; it is enough 
to say that wherever he went the Duke was 

Australia, as befitted 
the land of gold, was especially liberal with sil- 
yer and gold mallets for laying foundation-stones, 
besides giving a large number of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, inkstands, and illuminated addresses, Ja- 


MANILLA GIRL WAITING FOR THE FERRY-BOAT. 








: TAHITI GIRL GATHERING ORANGES. 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S MUSEUM. 
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pan contributed some beautiful specimens of 
lacquer-work, especially a black and gold read- 
_ing-desk, while there is a huge bronze incense- 
burner of exquisite workmanship. China shows 
ivory carvings, paintings, and delicate porcelain. 
Ceylon gives elephant tusks ;. while the mere 
outline of India’s contributions would occupy a 
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mission of his Royal. Highness: ‘‘ ‘Tahiti Girl 
Gathering Oranges ;” ‘‘ One of the Pages of No- 
ble Family appointed to attend upon H.R.H. and 
Suite at Yedo;” ‘‘A Boat Girl at Canton ;” “A 
Manilla Girl waiting for the Ferry-Boat,” which 
possess a special interest as types of the manners 
and customs of those distant countries. 
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column. * Mt, Nicholas “Chevalier accompanied 
the Duke on his second crnise, and his drawings 
afford a forcible. representation of the Prince's 
doings. They are all in water-color, except one 
m oil of an elephant-hunt at the Cape. We 
place before our readers the four following of 
Mr. Chevalier’s drawings, engraved by the per- 
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AN AMERICAN COSTUME BALL 


IN ROME. 


HE Americans who visit the Old World are 
exceptionally fond of Italy, probably because 


the scenery, manners, and mode of life present 
the strongest possible contrast to those which 
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To her a dozen gentlemen were brought. 


they see in their native country. There is an 
influential American colony in Rome, including 
a goodly number of artists, and recently these 
gentlemen arranged a costume ball. Among 
the characters present were Rome, Proserpine, 
Titania, and Flora, Count Egmont, Faust, Mar- 
guerite, and Mephistopheles, and a two-sworded 
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VIVANT AT AN AMERICAN COSTUME BALL IN ROME. 


Japanese. ‘The cotillon was gorgeous, and in 
it there was a scene which made a capital pic- 
ture. A frame, covered with a curtain which 
drew back from the middle, was placed in a cor- 
ner of the room. ‘Then a lady was selected and 
presented with a golden palette and brushes. 
She 
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chose one, gave him the palette, and then van- 
ished by a side-door. The chosen artist sat 
down opposite the curtain, mixed imaginary col- 
ors, and made sweeps of the brush over the cur- 
tain. Gradually it was withdrawn as he worked, 
and behold! there stood the lady, posed as if he 
had painted her, and personifying the Seven- 
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hilled City. Around sat the other characters, 
making a brilliant picture with their variegated 
costumes. Conspicuous among them w 

ica, with her cap of liberty, her strip 

and her star-spangled banner, with its 

and six white stripes. There are thirty-five stars, 
indicating the number of States in the Union. 
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THE POET. 


Grve honor to the Who shall tell 
The all of joy he doth bequeath—confer? 

Give honor to the poet, speak him well, 
God’s high Commissioner. 


Unsparing of his sacred power, he weaves 
And scatters far and wide, with lavish hands, 
His priceless fancies, which he, dying, leaves 
As heir-looms of the lands. 


Things all denied to us he sees and hears, 
Trust me, both when he wakes and when he sleeps; 
And naught of all that greets his eyes or ears 
Unto himself he keeps. 


Feasts, mental feasts he hath, so rare, 80 rich— 
Feasts that no care provides, no gold procures— 
Grand feasts and glorious, every one of which 
He maketh mine and yours. 


So speak him well, the Poet, Prophet, Soer, 
. Roamer of realms which foot hath never trod, 
Brave Templar, intellectual Pioneer, 

And great High-priest of God. 








(Continued from No. 14, page 244.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AvTHOR oF “ BiapE-o’-Grass,”’ “ GRIF,’”? AND 
**JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REVEREND MR, EMANUEL CREAMWELL 
STOPS THE WAY. 


Tue parish of Stapleton, of which the Rever- 
end Mr. Emanuel Creamwell was pastor, was sit- 
uated a very few miles from London, and con- 
tained, it is to be presumed (and not to do vio- 
lence to the science of divine things), an equal 
number of human bodies and souls. The num- 
ber—reckoning the two as one—was not large, 
and the tithes consequently were small, a cir- 
cumstance which it is waste of time to mention, 
for what minister loves his tithes better than his 
church? And yet in common minds a mean 
suspicion is sometimes engendered as to the 
comparative value of one and the other in the 
eyes of the clergy. Without indorsing this sus- 
picion—rejecting it, indeed, as the vilest of cal- 
umnies—it is curious to observe that, when a 
minister has a “call,” the summons from heaven 
almost invariably holds out the promise of an in- 
creased earthly income. It is a proof of the base 
depths of which the mind is capable that the fact 
of the divine summons being very generally joy- 
fully responded to should engender a tittle of 
suspicion. But unfortunately there are in the 
world men to wliose moral perception purity of 
motive is a human impossibility ; to such men 
the flesh-pots of Egypt contain the most power- 
ful argument it is possible to conceive. 

Stapleton was a tumble-down little parish, and 
bore unmistakable signs of being badly off. Ev- 
ery thing in it and about it seemed to have been 
crumbling away for many generations. Mag- 
nates there were in it, of course, most of them 
elderly gentlemen with puffy faces and big stom- 
achs, at whom the poor children of the parish— 
in dirty -pinafores, their large eyes staring up- 
_ ward, and their hangs behind them—would gaze 
as in worship. ‘The predecessors of these great 
men were crumbling away in the picturesque old 
church-yard, making the soil rich for the butter- 
cups and daisies with which the dirty children 
played and pelted one another. There were 
many picturesque bits of scenery about Staple- 
ton. Notwithstanding its poverty, it was not 
an undesirable living for a clergyman, and the 
patching up and medicining of souls—which, 
according to doctrinal teaching, are always lame 
and diseased, coming into the world so, and so 
remaining—went on pretty much in the same 
way and quite as unsuccessfully as in most oth- 
er parishes. Doctors for bodies and doctors for 
souls are so abundant, and increase and multiply 
so amazingly, that the human machine on two 
legs which walks the earth, and which Leigh 
Hunt’s tish so very properly laughed at, may be 
said to be in a very bad state indeed. 

Such, at all events, the preaching of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell went to prove. 
According to his pulpit doctrine, corruption was 
the normal state of man—and woman also, of 
course. ‘This condition was bad enough in all 
conscience, but it was a miserable thing to be 
compelled to believe that it could never be bet- 
tered. The conviction seemed to be forced upon 
them by their pastor; his utterings were destruc- 
tive of hope. He had preached to them a library 
of sermons, and middle-aged sinners of his con- 
gregation had grown old during his term. In- 
evitable time was pushing them nearer and near- 
er to the grave, but there was no more hope for 
them now than there had been a long time ago, 
when there had been many years of life before 
them. . Sinners then, sinners now. How was 
salvation to be obtained? They went to church, 
and listened to their pastor's words, but found no 
consolation in them. The refrain of his sermon 
was the same now as it had been the first day on 
which he ascended the pulpit, and preached to 
them, not salvation, but the other thing. As he 
and the members of his flock grew older, he grew 
more stern, and they more disconsolate. The 
time for them for reaching grace was getting 
very short, and still corruption held them fast, 
would not let them go, indeed. When the Sab- 
bath service was ended they wended their way 
home, depressed and in the saddest of moods. 
For their pastor hurt and bruised the miserable 
sinners without mercy. He said, ‘This shall ve 
do out of fear of the Lord ;” and no suggestion 
of love brought light to the benighted ones. He 
told them to cleanse their souls; he had told 
them to do this any time for twenty years, but 
he did not supply them with the divine soap and 
water necessary for the operation. He spoke in 





parables, and left them to draw the moral. He 

resented problems to them, hard nuts of divin- 
ity which they found it impossible to crack. He 
used God like a catapult, and from this engine 
he, week after week, hurled terrible inflictions at 
their heads, until some impressionable souls grew 
to believe that God was a very dreadful creature, 
and that it would have been better for them if 
they had never been introduced into this world 
of sorrow, which was to be followed by another 
so full of penalties. 

Not one of his parishioners loved him. But 
they thought he was a good man, notwithstand- 
ing—so good, indeed, that goodness became dis- 
agreeable in their eves, and some of them deemed 
that it must be dingly pl tobe naughty. 
‘The fact of this man having the charge of many 
precious souls (to use the stereotyped vernacular), 
and preaching the highest and holiest lessons for 
years to persons who did not, could not love him, 
was one of the strangest of anomalies. In his 
exhortations he seemed to declare, ‘‘I am sent 
to bruise, not to heal; here is a’ stone for you; 
here are vinegar and salt for your wounds; here 
are shadows and awful images to appall you and 
to make your death-bed agonizing; here are the 
waters of grace—taste them, and find them bit- 
ter!” After such exhortation, how could they 
love God? how could they love his minister? 
Prisoners do not love their jailers. And this 
man, having the charge of souls, held them in 
grim custody with the hard spirit of a jailer. 

They: writhed and suffered in his grasp, but 
they had no word to say against him: He was 
an eminently respectable man; had never been 
seen to smile; and they touched their hats to 
him, and paid him every deference. But it was 
remarkable that no person had ever been known 
to utter a word in praise of him. 'Women—es- 
pecially women in humble life—did not like 
him; and he produced a curious effect upon 
children. Sometimes they cried when they saw 
him, and sometimes they stood aside as he passed, 
with a kind of fear on theém—petrified, as it were. 
The effect was something similar to that which 
Medusa’s head might have produced upon them. 

His home was like his preaching. ‘There was 
no light in it. It was dark and sombre. All 
the furniture was of dark wood; the paper on 
the walls of every room was dark. In the whole 
house, from roof to basement, there was as little 
graceful in form and color as can well be imag- 
ined. ‘The ornaments on the mantel-shelf were 
ugly figures in dark wood and stone. Flowers 
were never seen in the house. The gas was 
never lighted until night had completely fallen. 
Nothing more oppressive can be conceived than 
the effect which this gloomy house and the 
gloomy fashion in which it was conducted would 
produce after a time upon a sensitive spirit. In 
the eyes of many, all this added to his respecta- 
bility as a man of God. What wanted he with 
pomps and vanities? It was his mission to 
preach against them. Should he, then, indulge 
in them ? 

How many there are who exhibit an out- 
ward pride in living thus—who raise their eyes 
and hands against harmless enjoyments—whose 
words would rob life of its sunshine and flowers 
and tender feelings, and who grudge to the hun- 
gry every sweet morsel that kind impulse and 
kinder nature hold out to them with pitying 
hand! If the inner and private lives of these 
moralists were laid bare, what kind of lesson 
would they teach ? ‘ 

It must not be supposed that this reflection in 
any way touches the Reverend Mr. Emanuel 
Creamwell. There was not a visible stain upon 
him ; the breath of slander had never been raised 
against him; he was above reproach. He may 
have been a little stiff and uncompromising, a 
little too severe in his notions of this and that, 
but his morality and goodness were not tobe 
questioned. Even as to his being, as has been 
suggested, a little too stiff and uncompromising, 
and as to his being a little too severe in his 
notions of this and that, there were at least two 
persons in the parish who did not think so, and 
who relied implicitly upon his judgment. 

These two men were Justices of the Peace. 
Their names, unlike themselves, are of no con- 
sequence. It would be hard to give any other 
reason for their being appointed Justices of the 
Peace than that one was a retired colonel and 
the other a retired sugar-baker; and doubtless it 
would be a distinct libel to declare that they knew 
as much of lawas the man in the moon. Undoubt- 
edly they must have been worthy ; undoubtedly 
they must have been just. What is known as 
Justices’ justice has been a theme for satire and 
rebuke as long as we can remember, and it is a 
blessing to live in a land where it would not be 
tolerated that one in power having committed a 
gross injustice—having, perhaps, helped to make 
infamous what might have been made beneficial— 
should be permitted to retain an authority which 
is only used to be abused. So perfect are our 
institutions that it would be next to impossible 
that one who had proved himself by his acts to 
be unworthy of the distinction should be allowed 
to sit in judgment on his fellows year after year 
to dispense unequal and merciless justice. It 
would be monstrous otherwise. 

The Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell was to 
these two Justices as a staff to lean upon—a staff 
that would not yield or bend, however great the 
pressure. He frequently sat upon the Bench 
with one or the other, or with both, and prompted 
and advised them, and indeed directed their ver- 
dicts; so that it might almost be said that they 
spoke out of his mouth. Dressed in his little 
brief authority, the retired colonel or the retired 
sugar-baker would sit in state pompously, with 
his reverend counselor by his side, and strike 
> ad to the heart of the hardened criminal. As 
thus: . 

A boy of tender years, in the employ of a bak- 
er, was charged with stealing a pound of flour, 
valued at twopence, from his master. ‘The facts 





_ Unfortunate Jane Plummer! 





of the case were somewhat singular. ‘The mas- 
ter discovered the theft, and in hot temper sent 
for a policeman, who straightway locked up the 
ferocious thief. Then the master repented of 
his hasty action, made inquiries, and, trom what 
he learned, deemed that the boy was deserving 
of more pity than blame. When he made his 
appearance in court he stated that he was anx- 
ious not to prosecute, and he begged that the boy 
might be discharged with a caution. + 

‘* But he stole the flour?” asked the Justice, 
prompted by his reverend’ counselor. 

“*Tt wasn’t worth twopence,” was the evasive 
reply; ‘‘and I have learned since—” 

‘*We don’t want to know what he learned 
since,” remarked the Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
to the Justice. ‘*Did the boy steal the flour, 
or did he not ?” 

“Yes,” echoed the parrot Justice; ‘‘ we don’t 
want to know what you have learned since. Did 
the boy steal the flour, or did he not ?” 

“* He did,” replied the tradesman ; ‘‘ but—” 

‘*What have ‘buts’ to do with facts?” ex- 
claimed the wise administrator. ‘‘ The boy is a 
thief, and he must—eh? yes, certainly; quite 
proper—he must go to prison for three months, 
with hard labor.” 

So the criminal (whose first offense it was, and 
who had never been known to steal before) was 
sent to prison, where, surrounded by gentle.as- 
sociates and humanizing influences, he learned 
some salutary lessons. 

Or thus: 

One very cold winter evening a poor wom- 
an—so poor that she could not afford to buy 
twopenny-worth of coal—was walking to her 
cheerless home. The sharp wind pierced to her 
very marrow, and the prospect before her made 
the cold colder. She was a char-woman, and had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining work during the 
day. Jane Plummer was her name. Her toes 
peeped out of her boots. Hapless Jane Plum- 
mer! She had to pass by the side of a wood 
which belonged to wealthy Mr. Icicle, and she 
saw a few rotten branches on the ground. ‘They 
had dropped in the autumn, and had been sod- 
dened into the earth by many rains. Think of 
a sick man who for weeks had been debarred 
the blessings of sun and sweet air—primroses 
could not have gladdened his sight more than 
these ugly sticks gladdened the sight of Jane 
Plummer; fresh violets could not have been 
more welcome and refreshing to him than these 
black bits of wood were to her. ‘They held out 
the hope of light and warmth. They were 
temptingly within reach. She stooped, and 
picked them up, and put them into her apron, 
the humble badge of the Order of the Poor. 
Behind her was 
a policeman with a true policeman’s spirit. He 
was off duty, but the ruling passion for taking 
people into custody was strong within him, and 
he never missed a chance. Besides, he yearned 
for promotion; he looked forward to being a 
sergeant. Animated by this blessed hope, he 
was as zealous a subordinate as could be found 
in the ranks. He knew Jane Plummer; knew 
that she was the poorest of the poor; knew that 
she had no fire, and no money to buy fuel; 
knew the meaning of her hesitating gait and 
wistful looks as the fatal branches came into 
view. What, now, if at this point he had turned 
and fled? Pooh! not to be thought of. He 
waited cunningly until the sticks were in her 
apron, and she was shuffling along with them ;- 
then he pounced upon her, and bade her come 
along with him. She trembled, and dropped the 
rotten sticks. He made her pick them up again. 
She sobbed and implored—unavailingly. The 
heart of the zealous policeman was not to be 
touched. Side by side they marched ; he with his 
dreadful hand upon her arm, she holding with 
reluctant fingers the corners of the apron which 
contained the proofs of her crime. Jane Plum- 
mer passed that night in the police-station, and 
the next morning was brought face to face with 
justice. The policeman, with modest triumph, 
gave his evidence. 

‘* Taken red-handed,” remarked the Reverend 
Mr. Emanuel Creamwell to the dummy by his 
side, who nodded with the wisdom of an owl, 
and asked the prisoner what she had to say for 
herself. 

Tremblingly and with sobs, Jane Plummer 

said, 
‘*Tf youplease, your worship, it was bitter cold, 
and I had no fire at home, and no money to buy 
coal, and as I was passing by Mr. Icicle’s wood 
I gathered a few sticks to boil my kettle. There 
is a path through the wood, and I picked up the 
sticks by the side of the path. I didn’t think 
there was any harm in it; the sticks ain’t worth 
a ha’penny!” 

‘*Had prisoner any money upon her, police- 
man?” 

‘*A penny and a farthing, your worship.” 

Thereupon the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well remarked that the rights of property must 
be respected; and the sapient Justice of Peace, 
having property, read Jane Plummer a lecture 
upon her offense, and, looking at some writing 
on a paper handed to him by his reverend coun- 
selor, passed sentence—two shillings and sixpence 
fine, and three shillings. and sixpence costs, or 
seven days’ imprisonment. 

“* And I hope,” added the law’s administrator, 
with more owl’s wisdom, ‘‘ that this will be a 
caution to you never to touch sticks in gentle- 
men’s woods again.” 

Jane Plummer sobbed that she would never, 
never, never do so again! and went to prison to 
brood upon her sin. 

These are but two cases out of many which the 
Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell was instru- 
mental in deciding. Nodoubt that, being actuated 
by a love for justice presumably more merciful (in 
these enlightened times) than the old Mosaic 
law of eve for eve and tooth for tooth, he often 
had to wrestle with his tender feelings; but he 











overcame them, as Jacob did the angel. And 
this mention of Jacob suggests the vision of his 
ladder. Say that the steps of the ladder by 
which the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamweil 
was to ascend to heaven were to be formed by 
good and just actions, surely such sentences ag 
those he was instrumental in passing upon the 
baker’s boy and hapless Jane Plummer would 
not be forgotten. If this thought ever occurred 
to him, it must have afforded him much consola- 
tion. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE REVEREND MR. EMANUEL CREAMWELL AND 
HIS SON TAKE DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THINGS. 


Tuts that we see before us might be, to a fan. 
ciful mind, the commencement of the ladder to 
heaven referred to in the last chapter. It ig 
but a sunbeam, slanting from window to floor, 
Strangely out of place it seems in the gloomy 
study which it illumines, but the myriad motes 
within it sparkle and flash merrily without refer- 
ence to surrounding things. It is but a sun- 
beam, slanting from window to floor, but how 
many mysteries are contained within it that you 
and I might be the better for knowing? At the 
simple expression of the thought a darker cloud 
casts a shadow upon the window through which 
the sunbeam has stolen, and it vanishes, leaving 
the study utterly dreary and gloomy. The fur- 
niture in the study is heavy and ponderous, the 
curtains to the windows are heavy and dark, and 
the book-case is oppressive and burdened with 
lore. Can the house of which this funereal study 
forms part be a home? The cloud passes, and 
the sunbeam is alive again. Truant flashes of 
light ‘dart in, and shifting restlessly in the cor- 
ners of the room, strive vainly to hide themselves, 
as if they are conscious that they have no busi- 
ness in a place so serious and solemn, and won- 
der how they could have been so unwise as to 
enter. In the midst of their tribulation the door 
opens, and the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well enters. A deeper frown than usual is on 
his face. He holds a letter in his hand, which 
he has evidently been reading more than once. 

‘* A Wesleyan Methodist!” he mutters. ‘ Nev- 
er been baptized in the Church of England! And 
the man’s name is Verity, too. How could it have 
escaped me before? The very man, perhaps, to 
whom this paper refers.” 

He takes a small packet of papers from his 
desk, and selects one. 

“* A strange story,” he muses, after reading it ; 
**no person has any legal claim to what is due 
upon the debt. The statute of limitations has 
wiped off the obligation years ago. But the 
moral claim remains. I will see the man, if he 
comes—and he may. I have some slight remem- 
brance of him as a man of strong opinions.” 

He refers to other papers, the perusal of which 
is evidently displeasing to him, if one can judge 
from the expression of his face. He pushes them 
aside, and leans back in his chair to think. Of 
what? Of his wife, who has been dead for twen- 
ty years. Not with affection does he think of 
her. But for a living remembrance she left be- 
hind her, she might have been to him as one who 
had never existed. ‘This living remembrance is 
a child—a son—who, having completed his stud- 
ies abroad (a phrase peculiarly adapted to fic- 
tion), has come home, after "many years of ab- 
sence, with no prospects, no profession, and no 
settled aims or views for the future. Not that 
this gives the young gentleman the slightest con- 
cern. He is as careless a soul as is to be met 
with here and there, and he can spend a sover- 
eign or a sixpence with equal pleasure. An un- 
cle, who had paid all the expenses of his train- 
ing and education (upon the express under- 
standing that his nephew was to-live away from 
home), had lately died, and this afternoon had 
been appointed for the father and son to confer 
together upon business matters. And upon men- 
tion of the subject, here he is. A young gentle- 
man with no trace of seriousness in his manner, 
with almost laughing face, and with an easy self- 
possession that it would evidently take a great 
deal to disconcert: altogether (asking pardon first 
for the irreverence of the comparison) no more 
like his father than was Hyperion toa satyr. A 
bright flower is in his coat. 

“‘Good-day, father.” Although it is after- 
noon, it is the first time they have met to-day. 

‘¢ Good-day, Shad—” : 

But before he can get the name out his son 
laughingly interrupts him. 

“ Felix, father ; Felix, if you love me!” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell waives the lat- 
ter proposition, and says, in a displeased tone, 

““T can not understand your reason for chan- 
ging your name.” 

“*T don’t like it, father.” 

*¢ Why ?” 

“Tt sounds mean. Shadrach! I am ashamed 
of it, and that’s a fact.” 

“Tt is a Scriptural name,” says the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell, solemnly. 

“So is the one I have chosen in its place— 
Felix. I never could respect a man with the 
name of Shadrach. Besides,” adds Felix, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘it is unfair to the firm.” 

‘*'To what firm do you refer ?” . 

‘“<Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. ‘They 
should never be parted. You know wel! enough, 
father, that you never think of the one but the 
other two partners pop up, as much as to say, 
‘Don't forget us, please ; we belong to the firm. 

Hard lines came about the thin-lipped mouth 
of the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, and he says, 
with deepening frowns, 

“The light manner in which you speak of 
these things is especially displeasing to me, and 
is entirely out of place in my presence and in 
this house.” 

“<T almost seem to be out of place myself here, 
father,” says Felix, with the slightest trace of 
vexation in his manner. 
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‘‘ Perhaps so; we will discuss that presently. 
Whoever lives here must conform to my rules. 
You were smoking in your bedroom last night.” 

‘True, Sir.” 

«<7 do not allow smoking.” 

“<] will not smoke aooen I'll smoke my 
soar in the open air for the future.” 

a should aie your not smoking at all; Z 
don’t smoke.” , 

“Why, Sir, you wouldn't keep every body 
from smoking because you don’t smoke? If it 
were not for tobacco the revenue of nations 

uld go to—” 

a Blazes,” he is about to say, but he checks 
himself in time. The indiscretion of such a ref- 
erence is manifest in such a place. But if he 
had uttered it he could scarcely be more suc- 
cessful in displeasing his father. ‘There is so 
little in unison between these two natures that 
when they meet it seems to be almost a necessity 
that they should clash. One is harsh and sour ; 
the other is tolerant and sweet. Felix was more 
the son of his mother than the son of his father ; 
the sweetness of her nature had come to him 
with the milk he had drawn from her breast. 
Father and son had not been brought together 
for very many years until now, and the expe- 
rience they have gained of each other is not 
agreeable to either of them. 

‘You scarcely need me to tell you,” says the 
Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell, as his son 
stopped at the dangerous word, ‘‘that your re- 
marks do continual violence to my feelings.” 

“‘We certainly don’t seem to pull nicely to- 
gether, father. You have some business mat- 
ters to speak to me about. . Perhaps it will be as 
well to proceed to them.” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell looks among 
the papers upon the table, and says, 

“Your uncle, as you know, died six weeks 
ago. ” 

a So your letter informed me, father. Did you 
see him before he died ?” 

“*T have not seen him for years. I did not 
approve of him; and but for its being under- 
stood that he intended to leave you as his heir, I 
should have declined to be upon friendly terms 
with him.” 

“‘He was my mother’s brother, and he has 
been kind to me.” 

“So far as defraying the expenses of your 
education—” 

‘* All my expenses, father,” interrupts Felix. 
‘¢Please to remember that he made me a regu- 
lar allowance.” : 

‘‘ By which you intend me to remember also,” 
says the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, with a frown, 
‘that you have been no expense to me.” 

“If you please to put it that way, you can. 
But I should prefer your thinking that I remind- 
ed you of the circumstance in order that you 
might do justice to the memory of my uncle.” 

‘“‘T do not need you to remind me of my duty ; 
I need no reminding of that. It is always be- 
fore me. The tone of your remarks and your 
general bearing toward me proceed from the stip- 
ulation made by your uncle that you should be 

educated away from me and from this house.” 

‘*T mean no disrespect to you, father, believe 
me,” exclaims Felix, eagerly ; ‘* but every thing 
about me here is so—so different from what [ 
have been accustomed to that I feel myself almost 
in a strange land.” He might have said more, 
but he restrains himself. He might have said, 
“*Coming home as I have done, ready and wish- 
ful to be upon affectionate terms with a father 
who never showed any love for me—coming home 
with a studied resolution to try and conform to 
my father’s wishes, and to gain for myself a place 
in his affections—I find myself baffled at every 
turn. When my father met me, after years of 
absence, he met me with no smile upon his face. 
He might have been a man of stone for all the 
warmth he showed to me; a stranger could not 
have exhibited less tenderness in his greeting. 
And so it has gone on from the moment I set 
foot in this house, which is cold enough and 
gloomy enough to chill one’s blood.” Felix 
does not say this, but he thinks it, and much 
more to the same effect, and at the same time 
wonders a little whether he is in any way to 
blame for things being so different from what he 
hoped and expected. 

“The stipulation made by your uncle,” proceeds 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, ‘‘has thrown you 
into scenes and into a way of living that would cer- 
tainly not meet with my approval ; and if you wish 
toremain here, you must positively conform to my 
views. It is for you to change, not for me.” 

“Before we speak of this,” says Felix, in as 
calm a tone.as he can command, for the uncom- 
promising bearing of his father grates strongly 
upon him, ‘ will you be kind enough to tell me 
something more of my uncle? I have my future 
to look to now, and although it does not give me 
any anxiety, for I am sure to be all right” —with 
a careless wave of his hand to show that all the 
world was at his feet-—‘‘I would like to know 
what I have to depend on.” 

‘* Your uncle died suddenly, as I told you in 
my letter.” 

“* The dear old fellow!” cries Felix, regretfully. 
‘*Tt must have been sudden. Why, only a week 
before he died he sent me my quarter’s remittance, 
and did not say a word about his being ill.” 

“‘Sudden death is what we should all prepare 
ourselves for. I hope you have reflected serious- 
ly upon this and other matters not appertaining 
to this life.” 

al | don’t know that I have, father,” says Felix, 
laughingly ; ‘‘it’s bad enough when it comes.” 

“I feared it!” exclaims the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell. ‘‘ Not prepared! not prepared!” 

The tone in which his father utters this lam- 
entation is so exactly similar to other lamenta- 
tions which he has heard in other places, and 
which he has been in the habit of looking upon 
as unworthy of regard, that Felix with diffi- 
culty suppresses his disdain; but he is of too 





frank and open a nature not to make upon the 
instant a confession of faith—a confession so 
dreadful that the Reverend Mr. Creamwell list- 
ens in undisguised wrath. 

** I don’t suppose I am prepared, father, in the 
way you mean, and I must confess that I don’t 
see what necessity there is for it. Iam not sent 
into the world to mourn; there are thirgs in it 
that I like to enjoy, and that I think I was sent 
here to enjoy ; otherwise they would not be pro- 
vided. I sha’n’t be the worse for enjoying them, 
if I live till I’m seventy, and I shouldn’t be the 
better for avoiding them, or for looking upon 
them as sinful. I don’t blame persons for think- 
ing different from me; they have as much right 
to their opinions as I have to mine; but as I 
don’t bother them with my views of things, I 
don’t want them to bother me with theirs.” 

Felix is aware of the bad impression he is 
producing upon his father, but he deems it a 
point of honor not to falter, and he goes on to 
the end with a certain manliness that would be 
refreshing in any other place than the cheerless 
study in which he is sitting. 

‘* May I inquire what you call yourself in the 
matter of religion?” asks the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, gloomily. 

‘* Well, father,” replies Felix, with a certain 
puzzled hesitation, ‘‘ I suppose I should call my- 
self a Church-of-England man; but I would 
much prefer to call myself a Christian.” 

‘*Tt is useless, I expect,” observes the Rever- 
end Mr. Creamwell, after a pause, ‘‘ to enter into 
a discussion upon these subjects with you?” 

** Quite useless, I should say, father.” 

**'hen we will continue about your uncle’s 
affairs,” says the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, with 
the air of one who, encountering a difficulty, 
finds it insurmountable; and, curiously enough, 
with the air of one who feels relieved in conse- 
quence. ‘‘ As I was your uncle’s nearest rela- 
tive, and it was understood that you were his 
heir, I thought it my duty, immediately I heard 
of his death, to hasten to his house. I then dis- 
covered the fraud of which he had been guilty.” 

** Fraud, father! Surely you are not in ear- 
nest ?” 

“* Tt was nothing less than a fraud. Your un- 
cle led us to believe that he was a rich man, that 
he would leave you as his heir—” 

** And he hasn’t done so, I suppose!” exclaims 
Felix, heartily: ‘‘ well, he had a right to dispose 
of his money as he pleased. Now that I look 
back, I can not remember that he ever held out 
to me any great expectations, or indeed any ex- 
pectations at all. He was always urging me to 
choose a profession, and I was always putting it 
off, and saying there was plenty of time. In his 
last letter he was almost angry with me because 
of my careless way, as he termed it, of looking 
at the future, and said that when I came home 
something must positively be determined. Poor 
dear fellow! I little thought I should never see 
him again. No; if I entertained—as I confess 
I did—expectations from him, and am disap- 
pointed, I am the only one to blame. He never 
held out any false hopes to me.” 

“* If you would restrain your effusiveness, time 
and many words would be saved. Your uncle 
left you as his heir.” 

‘* Well, well, father!” says Felix, gayly, ‘‘what 
becomes of the fraud you discovered ?” 

** When I examined his affairs,” continues the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell, coldly, ‘‘I discovered 
that he had expended the whole of his property 
in the purchase of an annuity, which, of course, 
dies with him. After payment of certain claims, 
which could not be resisted, the estate leaves 


you, as your uncle’s heir, about— But here is. 


the statement, which you can examine and veri- 
fy. You will see from it that you come into pos- 
session of exactly one hundred and ten pounds.” 

A sour smile plays about the lips of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell: thankful as he 
would have been for a more fortunate issue of 
his brother-in-law’s death, as relieving him of a 
responsibility which he is afraid may fall upon 
him, and which he is wishful to be rid of, he is 
not displeased at this triumph over his son. But 
Felix is more surprised than hurt ; thereis no such 
feeling in his breast as animosity toward his un- 
cle because a fortune is not left to him. He tosses 
the paper aside, and says, in a gentle voice, 

**T am not the less grateful tohim. I can 
understand now the reason of his urging me to 
choose a profession. He knew that he had noth- 
ing to leave me, and that I'should have to depend 
upon myself. But he did not think he would 
have died so soon; he was a healthy, strong 
man, and the probability was that he had many 
years of life before him.” 

“*T told you,” interposes the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, grimly, ‘‘ that we should all be pre- 
ie for sudden death; he was not prepared 

‘or it.” 


“* We have spoken of that already,” replies Fe-. 


lix, in a dry tone, ‘‘and it will not profit us to 
pursue the subject. I don’t suppose uncle was 
much better or much worse than his neighbors. 
I, at all events, have cause to be grateful to him. 
I have nd doubt that, had he lived, he would 
have helped me to make a career for myself. 
But that is still before me; I haven’t the slight- 
est fear. Why, even the circumstance of his 
leaving so small an estate speaks for him! It 
proves that in the allowance he made me he 
went to the full extent of his means, and that be- 
tween us we managed to swallow up his annuity 
pretty well to the last shilling.” In his anxiety 
to do justice to the memory of his uncle, his gen- 
erous mind seizes every point that reflects credit 
upon the dead man. ‘“‘ Be a lawyer, he wrote 
to me over and over again, be an architect, be 
an engineer, be something, whatever it is, and 
come home and let us set about it. That show- 
ed he was in earnest, and intended to stand by 
me. Fraud, father! I see no fraud, and I am 
the person most affected by what you so wrong- 
ly denominate.” 





** We take different views of things; we are 
not likely to agree upon this or any other subject. 
I have but few words to say in conclusion, rela- 
ting to your uncle’s affairs. He left a request 
behind ‘.im, ‘1 a document written some years 
ago, that whea he uied all his paper’ and letters 
should be burned. This was done; they were all 
burned with the exception of one, which contains 
the recital of a singular story; I thought it de- 
sirable to keep it, as it may be worth money, and 
as I think it concerns a man who once dwelt in 
this locality. And that, I believe, is all I have 
to say respecting your uncle.” 

A long and embarrassed silence follows, each 
knowing that the most momentous part of the 
interview is to come. Felix is unusually grave, 
for he can not but feel that the relations existing 
between himself and his father are to some ex- 
tent unnatural. Anxious as he is to find the 
road to his father’s good wishes—affection seems 
to be out of the question—the consciousness is 
forced upon him that the only road open to him 
is one the treading of which will compe? him to 
be false to himself. And that he can not be. 
As he said, he is out of place in this severe house. 
But come what may, he is determined not to play 
the hypocrite. He is the first to break the silence. 

‘You have something else to speak of, 
father.” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell cleared his 
throat in precisely the same way as he was in 
the habit of doing when he was about to deliver 
a more than usually disagreeable discourse to his 
congregation. This clearing of the throat did 
not have the effect usually produced; it did not 
clear his voice. On the contrary, his tones on 
these occasions. invariably became more harsh 
and discordant—like rusty iron. It is in these 
rusty-iron tones he speaks now, and every word 
he utters grates upon Felix and sets his soul on 
edge. 

“*T have something else to speak of, but the 
subject is the same—yourself. I am disappoint- 
ed in you.” 

**T am sorry for it, father.” 

‘*'The opinions you entertain of religious mat- 
ters are sinful in my eyes. I should so regard 
them if they were entertained by a stranger, and 
it is not because you are my son that I should 
exercise an unwise leniency toward you in mat- 
ters which I deem of the utmost importance. 
You have contracted habits which I do not ap- 
prove of. Your views I do not approve of. 
Your dress, your manner, your general conduct, 
are not in accordance with my ideas. That gay 
flower in your coat is unnecessary. Outward 
observances show the inward spirit.” 

** Not always, father,” says Felix, with some- 
what of recklessness; ‘‘I have known men who 
wore masks.” 

‘*Is that meant as an imputation upon me?” 
asks the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, the gulf be- 
tween father and son widening at every word 
that is spoken. 

‘*T was thinking at the moment,” replies Fe- 
lix, urged on by a feeling he can not resist, ‘‘ of 
what a French writer said upon the subject of 
ontward observances and inward spirit. He said 
that the true man is that which exists under what 
is called man, and that, strictly speaking, the hu- 
man visage is a mask.” 

**Such vague generalities are after the com- 
mon manner of French romancists, whose writ- 
ings lead the soul astray.” 

Here Felix thinks scornfully, ‘‘ Why drag the 
soul in?” but he does not speak his thought. 

‘“'They take us,” continues the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, joining the tips of his fingers and 
thumbs and making an arch of them, ‘‘from the 
point we are speaking upon. I must desire that 
you do not break in again with such unseemly 
interruptions.” 

“*T wish you would remember, father, that I 
am aman, and notachild. I have opinions of 
my own, and it is no fault of mine if they do not 
agree with yours.” 

**You are my son.and, as such, owe me im- 
plicit obedience. You have not decided yet as 
to a profession ?” 

“és ” 

** Your uncle dying leaves me in an unpleas- 
ant position. I am not rich; | have but little 
money to spare. Something the world will ex- 
pect me to do for you—” 

**Oh, pray, Sir,” interrupts Felix, ‘‘ don’t 
study the world. I shall get along well enough 
without assistance, I haven’t the slightest doubt.” 

‘** Something, I say, the world will expect me 
to do for you; but if I do it, out of my small 
means, I shall require from you deference, re- 
spect, obedience. I have expressed my opinion 
of your views. You say, in reply, that you are 
@ man, and have opinions of your own. ‘Those 
opinions you will perhaps find it advisable to 
change. Until a profession is determined upon 
you can stay here, but only upon the express 
understanding that you conform to my rules. 
You are the best judge whether this arrange- 
ment will suit you.” 

Felix, with a wry face, is about to reject this 
ungracefully offered hospitality, and to say that 
perhaps it will be better for him to find a lodg- 
ment somewhere else, when an interruption oc- 
curs. Voices are heard in the passage, and the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell’s housekeeper makes 
her appearance at the study door. Strictly 
speaking, she might be described as a colorless 
woman, her dress being black and her face being 
white. 

** Some persons to see you, Sir,” she says. 

**T can not be interrupted,” replies the Rev- 
erend Mr. Creamwell. 

“* But they insist, Sir.” 

“*Name?” 

‘¢ Verity.” 

‘* Let them come in.” 

The next moment old Wheels with Lily and 
Alfred enter the room. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





SEED-SOWING. 


NE of the most delicate, and at the same 
time the most universal, modes of propaga- 
ting plants is from seeds, and yet, except by pro- 
fessional men, there is no horticultural opera- 
tion that is so little understood, and from which 
the amateur receives such frequent disappoint- 
ment. In order to enable our readers to per- 
form this operation successfully, and to under- 
stand the directions which we propose to give for 
performing it, we will briefly notice the constit- 
uents of seeds, and the change produced there- 
in by the processes of germination. 

In all seeds there is laid up for the future 
nourishment of the young plant a large quantity 
of starch, or other substances capable of conver- 
sion into starch, which, during the process of 
germination, is changed by chemical processes 
going on within the seed during the germination 
of the embryo into a species of sugar known as 
grape-sugar, differing but slightly in its chemic- 
al composition from cane-sugar. This grape- 
sugar is the white mealy powder found upon 
raisins and figs that have been kept some time, 
and forms the food upon which the young plant 
feeds when it commences to grow, and until it 
can by its newly formed roots obtain nutriment 
from the soil in which it is planted. 

The starch is largely composed of carbon, and 
this has to be changed into carbonic acid before 
the sugar can be produced. To change the car- 
bon into carbonic acid a large supply of oxygen 
is necessary, and this is most readily obtained 
from water; the carbonic acid is respired by the 
young leaves, and the hydrogen of the water ap- 
pears to be retained within the plant, and recom- 
bined with other matters which go to make up 
the growth of the plant; a portion of the car- 
bonic acid is also retained, and forms the woody 
matter of the plant. 

Hence we see that water is absolutely neces- 
sary to the starting of a seed into vitality ; but if 
this is given in undue quantities, the cells of the 
young plant become filled with it, and respira- 
tion is impeded or entirely destroyed, and the 
seed decays or dies from drowning, as it were; 
therefore no more moisture should be given than 
the soil will hold by its mere force of attraction. 
To this end the soil should be friable, and of such 
a character as to permit the free percolation of 
the water through it. If, therefore, it is of a 
heavy nature, sand in proper quantity should be 
mixed with it, and it should be in a tolerably 
dry state when the seeds are sown in it, and no 
water should be applied until it shows signs of 
approximate dryness, and at all times during 
germination it should only be applied in moder- 
ate quantities at any one time, in order that the 
process may go on slowly and insensibly. 

The formation and respiration of the carbonic 
acid take place more freely in darkness than in 
light; it is therefore proper to shade the soil in 
which the seeds are sown. This can be done by 
placing a piece of board or oiled paper raised an 
inch or two above the ground on small stakes 
driven into the ground, or by placing an inverted 
flower-pot over them. If sown in pots in the 
green-house or in a frame, the sashes should be 
shaded. 

Air is, however, essential in assisting the chem- 
ical changes going on within the seed, and for 
the support of the young plant ; hence the board 
or oiled paper placed over the seeds should be 
elevated as directed, and the hole in the bottom 
of the pot should not be closed. This brings us 
to the consideration of -how deep seeds should 
be covered with svil, for upon this depends the 
proper access of the air to them. ‘The depth at 
which they should be sown depends much upon 
the size of the seed. An approximate rule has 
been given that the soil with which they should 
be covered should be of the same depth as the 
seed measures in size ; but this rule does not hold 
good in very many cases, as in the case of small 
seeds it would be too shallow, and in larger seeds 
it would not be deep enough, as they would not 
be sufficiently buried to defend them from the 
rapidly changing thermal and hygrometric con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. Small seeds, such as 
petunias and portulacas, should be covered about 
one-tenth of an inch, while mignonette and can- 
dy-tuft may be buried a quarter of an inch. 
Pease and beans should be covered in clayey soils 
from an inch to an inch and a half in depth, 
and in sandy soils from two to three inches. Of 
the two evils overdeep sowing is far more injuri- 
ous than too shallow. It is well sometimes, 
especially in out-door sowing, to press down 
the soil on top of the seed with a piece of flat 
board, as by so doing we press the earth suffi- 
ciently close together to exclude an excess of air, 
which in the early spring, at least, is apt to be of 
a very drying character. 

Heat is also ansindispensable element in aiding 
germination, but the degree or amount of it va- 
ries greatly in various plants. The heat of a 
hot-bed that would not injure seeds of egg-plant 
or peppers would destroy the vitality of cabbage 
or cauliflower. All seeds of plants, natives of 
cool or temperate climates, grow best in a tem- 
perature of from forty-five to sixty degrees, such 
a temperature being suitable for seeds of auricu- 
las, primulas, pansies, cinerarias, calceolarias, 
and similar plants; others again, such as asters, 
dianthus, phlox, mignonette, stocks, petunias, 
etc., require a temperature of from sixty to seventy 
degrees; while amaranths, balsams, cannas, por- 
tulacas, zinnias, vinca rosea, etc., require a tem- 
perature ranging from seventy to ninety degrees. 
Such temperatures indicate the propriety of com- 
meucing the sowing of seeds in April, and con- 
tinuing it from time to time until the middle of 
June to suit the various classes of plants. A 
knowledge of the native country of a plant, or 
the latitude under which it is found, affords a 
useful hint as to what time or temperature is 
best to sow its seeds. 

Many seeds, such as cannas, the various kinds 





of nuts, acacias, etc., areenveloped in such hard 
coverings that it takes a long time—-a year or 
more in some instances—before they will vege- 
tate. In such cases something must be done to 

germination : in seeds such as canna 
and acacia they should be steeped for ten or 
twelve hours in water at a temperature of from 
one hundred and seventy to two hundred de- 
grees; and in the case of nuts, and such-like seeds, 
they should be filed or scraped until a sufficient- 
ly large hole is made in the external covering to 
admit air and water to the inclosed seed. 

Some seeds, such as fraxinella, peonia, cam- 
panula sinensis, and others with hard, dry integ- 
uments, vegetate readily, if sown before the seed 
is fully ripe; but if it is allowed to ripen it 
should be steeped in hot water to accelerate its 
growth. 
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To recapitulate: the requisites for germination 
are moisture, air, and heat; darkness also favors 
the process. 
and so to burst its coverings, excites the endos- 
mosmic action of the cells, assists the chemical 
processes carried on in the seed, and dissolves the 
solid nutritive matter therein and in the soil. 
Air also supplies oxygen to assist in these proc- 
esses, and takes up any excess of moisture; 
when, therefore, the seeds are buried too deep, 
the air is excluded, and the changes necessary 
are prevented or retarded. Heat also assists, but 


the amount necessary varies greatly, some seeds | 


requiring a very high temperature, others a very 
low one, depending greatly upon the climate in 
which the plant naturally grows.. Upon the 
proper combination and supply of these elements 
depends our success in this operation. 


Moisture causes the seed to swell, | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“FASHION REPEATS HERSELF.” 


HIS little sentence is the remark that might 
be suggested by a chance comparison of any 
particulars in which the female attire of the pres- 
ent age seems to resemble that worn by the great- 
grandmothers of our blooming sisters and daugh- 
ters. We have lately heard much of the ‘‘ Dolly 
Varden,” and it is unnecessary, one would hope, 
to remind the young people’who favor the wear- 
ing of that piece of apparel that Dolly Varden 
was a pretty girl at the time of the Gordon Riots 
in London, and that those Gordon Riots took 
place in the year 1780. 

There is some plausibility in the notion of re- 
current cycles of taste in dress-making and mil- 
linery, which may, perhaps, be defined with tol- 
erable correctness by taking an observation of 
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“* But, to confess a truth,” says Lien Chi Al- 
tangi, ‘‘I was afraid to begin the description, 
lest the sex should undergo some new revolution 
before it was finished, and my picture should 
thus become old before it could well be said to 
have ever been new. ‘To-day they are lifted 
upon stilts, to-morrow they lower their heels 
and raise their heads ; their clothes at one time 
are bloated out with whalebone; at present they 
have laid their hoops aside, and are become as 
slim as mermaids.” 

For, as the same writer observes in another 
place, ‘‘ Our ladies seem to have no other stand- 
ard for grace but the run of the town. If fash- 
ion gives the word, every distinction of beauty, 
complexion, or stature ceases. Sweeping trains, 
Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, as like each oth- 
er as if cut from the same piece, level all to one 
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“FASHION REPEATS: HERSELF*—A’ PICTURE 1% THE OLD HALL: 


| more extended periods—going back, for instance, ; 


to the hooped petticoat of Queen Anne’s and: 
George I.’s time for the prototype of that majes- 
tic crinoline which has so recently collapsed. 
But we have no ambition to dogmatize upon the 
historical philosophy of this delicate subject. 
Let the reader who is inclined to such observa- 
tions take up a volume of the Tatler or the 
Spectator. If a witness nearer the period of 
Dolly Varden’s existence be called for, there is 
pleasant Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘Citizen of the 
World.” That respectable Chinaman, Lien Chi 
Altangi, while sojourning in England, has a 
mind to tell his distant correspondent, Hingpo, 
of the long trailing garments with which he sees 


the ladies daily sweeping the public walks, Noth- | 
| ing, he says, can be better calculated to increase 


the price of silk, 


standard. The Mall, the gardens, and the play- 
houses, are filled with ladies in uniform. Not 
only those of every shape and complexion, but of 
every age too, are possessed of this unaccounta- 
ble passion for dressing in the same manner. A 
woman of sixty masked might easily pass for her 
granddaughter. 

‘*A few days ago I walked behind a damsel 
tossed out in all the gayety of fifteen. Her dress 
was loose, unstudied, and seemed the result of 
conscious beauty. I called up all my poetry on 
the occasion, and fancied twenty Cupids prepared 
for execution in every fold of her white négligé. 
I had prepared my imagination for an angel’s 
face; but what was my mortification to find that 
the imaginary goddess was no other than my 
cousin Hannah, four years older than myself, and 
T shall be sixty-two the 12th of next November ! 


-{Aprin 20, 1879, 
He eatranosctt epee ad 


Her gown was of cambric, cut short befor i 

cover a high-heeled shoe, which was otter 
most at the toe. Her cap—if cap it might be 
called, that cap was none—consisted of a few bits 
of cambric and flowers of painted paper stuck 
on one side of her head. She had not put on 
this finery for nothing, but was at that time sal- 
lying out to the Park when I had overtaken her 
Perceiving, however, that I had on my best wig, 
she offered, if I would squire her there, to send 
home the footman. , Though I trembled for our 
reception in public, yet I could not with any ciyili- 
ty refuse ; so, to be as gallant as Possible, I took 
her hand in my arm, and we marched on togeth- 
er.. When we made our entry at.the Park, two 
antiquated figures, so polite andso tender as we 
seemed to be, soon attracted the eyes of the com- 
pany. As we made our way among crowds, 
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who were out to show their finery as well as we, 
some could not forbear smiling, and the vulgar 
burst out into a horse-laugh, at our grotesque 
figures. Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly 
conscious of the rectitude of her own appear- 
ance, attributed all this mirth to the oddity of 
mine, while I as cordially placed the whole to 
her account. Thus, from being two of the be 
natured creatures alive, before we got half-way 
up the Mall we both began to grow peevish. 
It was a great relief to this honest fellow, in 
short, on meeting his cousin’s acquaintance, Miss 
Mazzard, ‘‘in the monstrous Prussian bonnet, 
to get rid of his charge for the day. He put both 
the ladies into a hackney-coach at the gate of 
St. James’s, and then freely went his own way. 
Goldsmith died in 1774, but human nature has 
not been radically changed. 
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LADY’S CARRIAGE DRESS. 


HIS elegant dress is of tea-rose faille; and 

has a trained skirt, trimmed with ruches of 
black lace, edged on each side with white lace, 
and set on in scrolls, forming a heading to deep 
net fringe of the same color as the dress. , Polo- 
naise trimmed in the same manner. Jabot, cuffs, 
and postilion-basque. of black lace, edged with 
white lace. Bonnet of tea-rose silk, trimmed 
with white and tea-rose ribbon and black and 
white feathers. Broad white tulle strings. F 














‘PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
T is from all the shades chosen for second 
imourning, blended and even contrasted, that 
fashion selects the new spring and summer 
dresses: gray upon black, white even (over-skirt 





and waist) upon black, lilac and violet over 
white—such are the el- 
ements which compose 
the most elegant toi- 
lettes of the season; the 
palette of Frarice is still 
devoted to: these austere 
and modest hues. Some 
details are necessary, 
however, to show the 
manner of combining 
these colors. 

An elegant dinner 
dress that we have just 
seen has a very long 
trained skirt of black 
faye, trimmed on the 
sides and behind with a 
single deep flounce, and 
in front with a tablier 
composed. of a multi- 
tude of narrow flounces, 
reaching to the waist, 
and edged, like the wide 
flounce, with a bias fold 
of silver gray silk gauze. 
Over-skirt of the same 
gauze, trimmed with 
wide white lace. Louis 
XV. waist, heart-shaped 
in front, with an échelle 
of ribbon bows set on 
ablack plastron. Hair - 
adorned with a bit of 
white lace, a black and 
white aigrette, and a 
bunch of Parma violets. 
Sleeves reaching to the 
elbow, with a wide lace - 
frill falling over the 


for wrappings, without excluding those that are 
half-flowing. Wrappings of the same material 
as the dress retain an unshaken sway through all 
the fluctuations of fashion, but a few mantelets 
proper are in preparation, and also some draped 
scarfs of white muslin, both plain and embroid- 
ered, for the hot days of summer, to be worn 
with white or printed jaconet dresses. These 
scarfs are finished behind with a large bow made 
of very wide ribbon. 

The colors of the spring silks are of the stran- 
gest description; these are, first, all the bronze 
greens, and, in fact, all the greens in the most 
complicated and vaguest shades: frog green, 
lizard green, serpent green, turquoise blue with 
a greenish tint, faded lilac—in a word, all the 
most vaporous and undecided tints. None but 
Parisian dress-makers could employ and har- 
moniously unite these colors, which are not col- 
ors, and the alliance or merely the use of which 
requires all the art of a great color-painter not to 
be unsightly; with this art, however, our mo- 

















wrists. Black enamel 
bracelets, with the es- 
cutcheons of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Another dress was of 
white faye, with black 
lace flounces set on in 
such a manner as to out- 
line on the trained skirt 
a court train, draped by 
wreaths of periwinkles, 
flowers, and leaves. 
Low-necked waist, with 
black lace covering the 
shoulders. Large Span- 
ish mantilla, thrown 
over the head, and fast- 
ened by sprays of peri- 
winkle. ~ Black velvet 
necklace studded with 
diamonds. _—_ Bracelets 
like the necklace. Di- 
amond pins on and un- 
der the mantilla. 

A dress designed for 
visiting and promenad- 
ing was made of black © 
faye, witha deep flounce, 
the heading of which 
was lined with gray silk; 
over-skirt trimmed like 
the dress, but open in 
front, to give place to a 6 
tablier of black Spanish A 
blonde, which formed 
the front of the. over- 
skirt. This blonde was - 
composed of a net-work 
of tulle with large and 
very thick flowers— 
black, of course, like 
the blonde. The tablier 
was draped on each side 
by black bows lined with 
gray. ‘The waist. was 
open from the throat 
over a vest of gray silk 
trimmed with Spanish blonde and closed with 
black buttons. ‘The basques of the waist were 
very long behind, almost like long sash ends, and 
were lined with gray; in front the vest alone 
had small basqties. 

For simpler suits bége is the most successful 
fabric of the season, either in its natural color (a 
yellowish flesh tint) or in gray and white, with 
double plaids.~ Cashmere, however, is not de- 
throned thereby, but remains the foundation of 
all dress, both for. those who are rich and éle- 
gant, and those who are forced to economize. 
The variety of cashmere wrappings is incalcula- 
ble; double-breasted, single-breasted, tight-fit- 
ting, loose, sleeveless—all kinds of paletots are 
made of black cashmere, embroidered with sou- 
tache, or else with coarse worsted cord, fastened 
at the intersecting points. Very narrow black 
guipure is also much used for trimming, and in 
this case the wrapping is furnished with a black 
gulpure hood. Large sleeves are still in favor 
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distes succeed in producing the most original and 
unexpected effects, as well as the most satisfac- 
tory for those who have a taste for and admire 
unity in variety. 

There is little stir just now in the fashionable 
world. Paris is s‘ill in a serious mood, and one 
might almost count on his fingers the few houses 
where dancing is ventured upon. At the Presi- 
dent’s honse at Versailles there are no fétes, but 
only political dinners, the guests at which are 
invited by turns from the different parties of the 
Chamber—Right, Right Centre, Left Centre, 
Left, and Extreme Left, or radical. These din- 
ners are followed by receptions, where there are 
few ladies. Even the youngest do not go in full 
dress: if they wear a low-necked dress with short 
sleeves, they veil their neck and arms with black 
or white lace, according to the color of the dress. 
The dinners and receptions of the Duc d’Au- 
male at Paris are almost the repetition of those 
of President ‘Thiers at Versailles, except that 
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there are more young people and a larger propor- 
tion of ladies ; the dresses, too, are not quite so 
austere. Madame Thiers and her inseparable 
sister, Mademoiselle Dosne, are proverbial for 
the simplicity of their taste; these ladies, who 
are good housekeepers, and at the same time 
remarkably intelligent and well educated, have 
always abhorred crinolines, tournures, and chi- 
gnons, which are tournures for the head; and to 
avoid displeasing them, it has been endeavored 
to lessen the exaggerations of dress, already 
modified with the consent of fashion. At the 
Duc d*Aumale’s it is rather different; his 
nieces, the Comtesse de Paris and the Princess 
Czartoryska, are young and beautiful, and with- 
out wishing to carry fashions to the extravagance 
that prevailed a year and a half ago, they would 
not be satisfied to array their youthful charms in 
the garments befitting mature age. The Prin- 
cess Czartoryska, the daughter of the Duc de 
Nemours, was betrothed to the son of the Duc 





d’Aumale, who died so unfortunately on his 
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Numerous embroidered articles of dress are in 
preparation: summer suits, mantelets, talmas, 
parasols, and even shoes. On wool the embroid- 
ery is worked with woolen soutache or twisted 
cord; on silk, with silk soutache, floss, ete. ; and 
on cotton, with cotton or linen braid and em- 
broidery cotton. Embroidery, however, does not 
supplant passementerie—that is, fringe, agrafes, 
etc.—any more than black and white laces. On 
white muslin English embroidery is used, with 
bands of the same embroidery with scalloped 
edges for trimming. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





LIGHTING AND FURNISHING. 


T is important to consider, when decorating a 
room, by what light its decorations are to be 
seen. Colors which combine sweetly by day are 
sometimes inharmonious by candle-light, and, 
of course, any room that is to be used only in 
the evening should be 





\\ 





decorated by the same 
light. For instance, 
some blues become green 
| by candle-light andsome 
do not; a combination 
of a certain shade of 
Magenta and Turkey 
red, which by daylight 
are a powerful contrast 
(not that it is one I could 
recommend), by candle- 
light would cease to 
exist, as they become 
one tint; and certain 
yellow-pinks and blue- 
pinks, which by daylight 
are most discordant, 
match at night. Also, 
some colors require 
more, some less, light 
than others to look well. 

There are two things 
that should be remem- 
bered in lighting an 
apartment: first, can- 
dles give a far pleasant- 
er light than gas, if they 
are in sufficient num- 
bers to illuminate the 
room; second, the light 
should never come from 
several places at once in 
equal proportions, so as 
to perplex the shadows 
of things. Light that 
comes from above, as 
nearly as possible like 
sunlight, is preferable. 
‘The corners of a room 
should always be light 
enough, but not so light 
as to destroy the princi- 
pal light, wherever that 
is placed. ‘Thus a face 
that catches two equally 
strong lights at once, so 
as to be without shadow, 
never looks its best, and 
a dress or a wall suffers 
in exactly the same pro- 
portion. It is a great 
mistake to make a room 
too light, as many rooms 
are made which have 
numerous gas branches. 
Too much gas-light ex- 
poses wrinkles and lines 
which the kinder sun for- 
gets. The strong light 
from below which illum- 
inates the stage at athea- 
tre is only tolerable with 
the equally strong light 
from above, because the 
actors are at a distance, 
and in no other way 
could their faces be suf- 
ficiently visible. 

By day a sky-light, 
not too expansive, is a 
good light for a room, 
or tall windows at one 
side only; and in arti- 
ficial lighting the same 
principle should be ob- 
served. Ifa chandelier 
is used, otherlights must 
be subservient to it. If 
gas branches, those at 
| one end of the room, at 
| least, should be shaded, 














LADY’S CARRIAGE DRESS. 


way from America. 


trothed. He did not carry out this plan, and the 
young princess married Prince Ladislas Czarto- 
ryski, and is this seasqn the delight of the Paris 
assemblies. 

Bonnets are still extravagant. ‘Those in prep- 
aration for summer are composed either of a very 
high crown or of a simple band of ‘straw, which 
is trimmed with feathers, bows, and flowers, to 
give it the desired height. Bonnets are also 
being made of tulle, crape, and even of foulard 
embroidered with silk. I observe with regret 
that for these bonnets have been adopted many 
colors, doubtless original, but very unbecoming 
to the face—salmon, flesh-color, pale écru} lilac 
gray, and grayish-blue, all mixed with garnet, 
white, or violet. I can not say that this is pret- 
ty, and it seems to me that in its eagerness for 








novelty Parisian taste has been led astray. 


The Duc d’Aumale, left a } 
widower by his first wife, a Neapolitan princess, 
thought for a moment of marrying his son’s be- 


so that they may give 
light without glare, and 
assist instead of destroy- 
ing the shadows of the 
room. The extremely good effect of shaded gas 
jets or lamps is very little recognized in modern 
rooms, 

‘To return to our walls. A dark crimson wall, 
especially in flock, fine as the effect is, is not to 
be recommended for any evening-room, as it is 
so difficult .to light. Scarlet lights well, but 
crimson absorbs light to such an extent that 
hardly any amount of candles, lamps, and gas 
jets are able to make the room properly clear. 
I can only: tell my readers that flock paper is a 
splendid foundation for a painted wall, as it then 
has the effect of a wall stamped or indented, and 
not papered. A red room, with a black ceiling 
starred with dull sea green or yellow, is very 
bright and good. Any drawings, or pictures, 
or furniture against scarlet or pale red walls are 
wonderfully set off either by night or day. A 
room painted with murrey-color, a kind of dull 
light lilac, warmed up with amber hangings, may 





also have a very delicate and beautiful eftect. 
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_ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L. R.—The subscription price of the Bazar for 
nine months is $6 for two copies, $3 for one. 

Juwnre.—Make your green repped dress by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 
Trin with bias silk bands. 

Constanor.—For your boy of three and a half years 
make the kilt suit described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. 

Exizanetn 8.—Get a white silk with black pencil 
stripes and make by Plain-basque Suit pattern, trim- 
ming with bias bands piped with black. Wear rose- 
color with it. 

Mrs. Kare.—The French blouse pattern is given 
with suit illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. The 
box-pleated blouse, with suit shown in No. 50, Vol. IV., 
is also suitable for linens, muslins, etc. 

Hotmanrton.—A plain basque and single gored skirt 
slightly trained and ruffles of the same is the best 
model for your green silk. The Marguerite polonaise 
is draped in the three back seams of the skirt, not in 
that under the arm. Lace standing as a ruffle with a 
long jabot in front is worn with handsome dresses. 
Do not alter the postilion-basque. Swiss ruffles are 
too fanciful for your striped dyed silk. Your boy’s 
dresses should be high-necked, long-sleeved Gabrielles, 
or else kilts if he is tall. Make the Watteau postilion 
for your black silk. The pattern is with the suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. 

Avrora Leicu.—Back numbers of the Bazar will 
give you apron patterns in the Supplements. Make 
your muslin waist a box-pleated blouse. 

A Farexp.—Liama lace sacques will be worn next 
summer. $25 to $40 will buy.a good one. The Dolly 
Varden polonaises do not have under-skirts of the 
same, but of solid color. Buff lace is a suitable trim- 
ming. 

Prupr.—Read answer above to “A Friend.” A 
basque or polonaise completes black silk suits. Few 
mantles are made of silk. 

A Sonoot-Girt.—Black grenadines will be fashiona- 
ble again. Make with French blouse, upper skirt, and 
kilt-pleated skirt, as illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
V. Wear white straw hat, or else one of black net 
with pink roses tipped with blue. 

M. F.—Get a cashmere sacque with mantle. Put 
deep kilt pleating of new silk on your dyed silk skirt. 
See illustration in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

Reaprer.—Make a Watteau postilion for your plain 
blue silk waist, and of the two new yards make an 
over-skirt on the back widths only. 

May.—A Marguerite polonaise with a kilt-pleated 
skirt is the best model for an alpaca suit for a stout 
figure. Get a black or a line-striped silk suit for 
spring. Shorten your pearl gray silk skirt, and wear 
with the long over-skirt and basque it now has. 

Mitte C.—A Marguerite vest-polonaise of your buff 
sample with darker brown vest and skirt would be 
stylish. Use the same material, or else foulard, pop- 
lin, or silk. . : 


H. G. H.—We believe almost any “elderly gentle- 


_ Man” will find a dress-coat indispensable at Washing- 


ton dinners and other parties. 

Winny H.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
8, Vol. V. 

J. F. B.—Woolen guipure is sold at the furnishing 
houses and fancy stores. 

H. P. G.—Silk trimmed with crape is not the deepest 
mourning. A suit of Victoria lawn need not have a 
black crape collar, but should simply have black belt, 
black ribbon at the throat, and jet jewelry.—Letters 
of condolence are usually answered, for whatever may 
be the “etiquette” you ask about, a bereaved heart 
naturally responds to words of sympathy. 

Mrs. A. 8S. G.—Get a piqué walking coat for your 
child of six months, and make by pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV. With that pattern you also ob- 
tain for 25 cents a pattern of a Gabrielle. The Bazar 
of that number will tell you all about the trimming, etc. 

Mrs. G.—Black grenadine over lnstreless silk is 
suitable for a widow in deep mourning. Make with 
deep kilt-pleated skirt, over-skirt, and French blouse 
by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. Trim 
with the material, not crape. Very bouffant polo- 
naises will be worn. The waist lining should be high. 
Make the skirt demi-train for the street, and loop for 
the house. Wear ruches of black crape, or of Brussels 
net, laid in pleats, and worn standing. Two ruffles, 
the inside one higher than the outer, are stylish. You 
could wear white crape or tarlatan frills now. 

Cc, E. T.—If you put on mourning at all for a parent, 
wear it longer than six months—one or two years 
certainly. Gold jewelry is inappropriate for second 
mourning. An all-crape bonnet is not suitable for 
second mourning. 

Far West.—P. P. C. on visiting-cards stands for 
pour prendre congé—to take leave—and indicates a 
parting call. 

H. C.—Miss Sedgwick’s works can be ordered from 
Harper & Brothers. Their names are ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” 
“The Linwoods,” “ Married or Single,” “‘ Live and Let 
Live,” “‘ The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man,” 
‘Means and Ends,” etc. The first three mentioned 
are bound in cloth and cost $8 each; the last three 
are 75 cents each. 

Mrs. P. R. S.—There are eight Bazars containing 
articles to “‘ Ugly Girls,” viz., Nos. 26, 30, 38, 88, 48, of 
Vol. III., Nos, 22, 35, of Vol. IV., and No. 6 of Vol. V. 
—The Loose Sacque wrapper will probably be most be- 
coming to you.—We do not send written directions 
with the cut paper patterns, but in the Bazar in which 
each pattern is illustrated. 

INFORMATION AND OtuERs.—We do not hold our- 
selves responsible for losses in the mails. 

Manrorry.—Make your lilac alpaca by pattern of 
French blouse, over-skirt and kilt-pleated skirt by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. 

Mrs. C. Z.—We do not know where you will find 
patterns for embroidery except at the fancy stores. 

Macere May.—Skirts of fine flannel are embroidered 


* with silk floss; those for constant wear are wrought 


with linen floss, as it washes and wears well. 

H. M. P.—The roots of hyacinths, tulips, and other 
bulbs, that have bloomed in the house, should remain 
in the pots and be moderately watered until the leaves 
khow signs of turning yellow, when the water should 
be given quite sparingly until the leaves turn quite 
yellow. The pots should then be turned on the side 
and kept dry until autumn, when the bulbs may be 
taken out of them and planted again in fresk soil for 
blooming again, or planted out-of-doors, the latter 
being best, as bulbs never bloom a second time in the 
house as they do the first time. If grown in water- 
glasses they are not of much use for second blooming, 
although they may be saved by taking them from the 
glasses and carefully potting them in earth, and then 
treating them as if they had been previously grown in 
pots. Be careful not to break off the points of the 
roots. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. Saran J. Frepericks, Toledo, Ohio, 
has used Sewing Machines for 17 years, the last 
10 years Wheeler & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch, and 
finds it far better than the other kinds: it runs 
lighter, with less fatigue, and holds a truer tension. 
She has used it for all kinds of dressmaking and 
fancy work. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Luna, Femaxe, and 
Cumonio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, wom , Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Tzams 
Lowest 1x Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—{Com.] 








For Innrration or THE Soap, apply Burnett's Co- 
coaine night and morning.—[Com.] 











Coryine Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented big ine Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 


49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge, Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadwa ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKE 

713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 73, 
LADIES’ *Stozs~ 
Daniel D. Saictinae, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
.719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
; in every variety. 


Something New for Ladies. 


Prof. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle; $7 50 per half dozen; $12 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


a AiR," HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 
28 inches long, weight 2 0z., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 0z., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00, 




















Coronet Braids, 2 0z., 22 inches, only $4 50. 





BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. - Natu- 
ral curly, 


Size. My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
PEDGIOMA, . 650000005 TD sensaseeuaecen 0.00 
eer DMs sanssssneecae 12-00 
Extra Large....... 10 00......ccccsscee 15-00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, OU iektssanesececs 
‘oul ‘ “ — 


“* g_i99 “ i. 
“ 4.—24 “ “ “ sale 
bel, ess Peta ee Oe ee aa 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 

New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by, mail or 


express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 


Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 


MOTHERS, 


* NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Eis south William Street, New York. RR 


INFANTS. 
FURNITURE. 


Prices reduced for first-class Furniture. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 
722 and 724 Broadway, New York. 


$495 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
aw Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

















THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


s * 
Glove-Fitting Corset 
8 
sg = m. you Were ye > 
i -~= 4 factory ing, an e 
seh = trseat prem gd its real 
value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam with the name Tuomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown, Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


td 





THOMSON's 
BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


SPRING, 1872. 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &e., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 
PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 


DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS will 
find a full assortment of Dress Trimmings, in all the 
latest novelties of Fringes, Gimps, Rufflings, &c.; also, 
materials on the Bias for Trimmings, together with a 
full line of Sewing Silks and Sewing Materials, &c. 
Millinery Goods in Ribbons, Crepe Anglais, Tur- 


quoise. 

















Patterns, Bonnets, and Round Hats, Also, Ladies’ 
Neck-Ties and Fancy Ruffles at Wholesale. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, N. Y. 


i) "hh 7 i) 
TO OUT:'TOWN -RESIDENTS. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON 
Offers her services to purchase any article required for 
personal wear or household use, at five per cent. ad- 
vance on cost of article. Any information in regard 
to styles, and samples, with circular, will be forwarded 

on receipt of postage stamp. 
Mrs. Thomson is permitted to refer to 
Rev. 0. B, FROTHINGHAM, 
E. O. FLAGG, D.D, 
G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Son, 
0. 8S, TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 
341 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 
formerly No. 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 
the most distingué assortment of 
Bonnets, Round Hats, &c. 
At No, 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 











A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. ¥;, 
Have now open a full er was of every description 
pr ; 


STAPLE ‘AND FANCY DRY GOODS 
adapted to 
SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
Also, constantly receiving, by every steamer, the 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
and additions to our regular stock. 
Plain, Colored, Black, and Fancy Silks, 
Broche, Plain, and Stri; Ji 
All-Silk and Silk-and-Wool Grenadines. 
Plain and Satin Striped tistes. 
Gaze Chambrais, Bareges, Challies, Organdies, Jaco. 
nets, Percales, Piques. 5 ? 
Lyons and Trish Poplins, Mourning Goods, 
India Camel’s-Hair and Cashmere Shawls. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Youths’ Furnishing Goods, 
Undergarments, and Hosiery. 
Mohairs, Cashmeres, Plain and Fancy Serges; En- 
& French, and American Prints; Cretonnes, Sat. 


ambrics. 
White Goods, Linens, and General Housekeeping 


8. 
Chosson’s celebrated Kid Gloves, 1 to 6 Buttons, 
Lisle Thread and Silk Gloves. 


d in 
Plain, Hemmed, and Initial Handkerchiefs, 


English, French, Scotch, and American Cloths, 
Coatings, Cassimeres, Waterproofa, &e., &. Allat 
the lowest market prices. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

A fine assortment now open of NEW AND DESIR. 
ABLE GOODS, and additions constantly receiving by 
every steamer. 

Also, a Magnificent Assortment of LACE CUR. 
TAINS, the best Bargains ever offered in this market, 
at Wholesale and Retail. 


CARPETS. 
ADVANCE SUPPLIES OF ALL OUR LEADING 

PATTERNS NOW IN STORE. 

We call the especial attention of our friends and 
customers to our very choice assortment of 
FINE CARPETS, 

Imported for the present season, 
Embracing qualities and styles for all purposes, and 
adapted to every variety of decoration. 

AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, and SMYRNA CAR- 
PETS, in stock, in various sizes, and imported to order 





. to match every style of furnishing. 


CANTON MATTINGS, 
White, Checked, and Fancy, of the Finest Qualities, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Meares & Jones, 


Importers and Retailers of 


SILKS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, RIBBONS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, &c., &c., 
20 EAST 14th STREET, 
Between Union Square and Fifth Ave., New York, 
(IMPORTED SUITS AND SHAWLS), 


Have Opened their NEW ESTABLISHMENT 
With a New and Elegant Stock of Imported Novelties. 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 


ORDERS promptly attended to. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. . Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wi 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
















They give uni- 
; versal —_satisfac- 
<8 tion. Ladies who 
% use them say that 





; 7. they are worth 

SNe Bd their weight in 

gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 


The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address bs 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
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= 0RTo 
H.W.COLLENDER” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 








YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 
Address OLME BROS., Springfield, Mass. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are pre, ared > 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hote 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goose warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORE. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
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BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 
tions of the United States, we are importing a very 
fine light make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
“Otter Brand.” 

Being a superior fabric, and possessing the highest 

ssible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an 
Alpaca highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear. 

Pee Ladies can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 








ire Walless 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
For sale every where. Send for Circulars to 
GEO. C, PERKINS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


Write to Howard & Co. 


No. 865 Broadway, New York, 


For a Descriptive Price-List of 
6 Ne] 
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We send them to any place, C. 0. D., with privilege 
to examine before paying. When you write, mention 
Harrer’s Bazar, 


Choice q 4 . 
price SEEDS! Selected SEEDS! Fresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, , 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 2¢ Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 
Peck ve, if, te oye Oeege! On bu., $12 
ach, bu., $2; bbl., $4. le, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Catalo ue. Me pages, hes 
F. K. PHOENIX, 





ages, Illustrated, 10c. 
loomington, Ilinois. 








LUNDBORG’S 


WHITER S  copVOLeT 


Woo 
And other Perfumes, 















ARE UNEQUALED. 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Cl 
made. Call or send for Circular, ee 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt St., New York. 











You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
We answer—It costs 


py 





Boos and warra! iv . 

end for illustrated circular, in 

: bar ve ym eae 
erchants, &c. (some of who 

you o know), using our Pfanos in 40 Statesand Territories, 

» S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York, 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no — an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of — 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 

wing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 












No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. nt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., bee page with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
cents per box, JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
BS, the CELEBRATED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
cupied Territory. For Illu-trated Circulars, Address, 
ILSON SEWING MAOHINECO., Cleveland, 0.3 St. 


other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc: 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


DurRInG APRIL, 1872. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1872. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, during the month of 
April, after which our terms will positively be as 
heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ 


$ 500 “ 30 “ “ 
“ $1000 “ 333 “ ‘ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 










TO USE.” 


rT 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” | 
8. M, Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


= OF every where, 
eo $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
+> male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
f= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
—” quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@ makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
<= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
or commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

— Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


a ‘oye. — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopeons, and 
OrGaAns, Of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








OPIUM EATERS. cured of the habit, 


address T. E. CLARKE, M.D.,-Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravev ro Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOHM SEPARATE PIERCE OF THE PATTERN, SO a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. 1V. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... No. 48 











justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 


D Melee ddccuadcediddsakemasdeucsesnoness * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “© 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER § 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 


Chemise, and Drawers)..........e0e--eeee ae (Gs 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt............. soceeeer occas 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... bee 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “78 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape.........ceceeees wntace © 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Estas. 

NOCH 
MORGAN’S 4 

SONS’ 


1809. 


Office, 211 Washington St.,.N. Y. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 








Franklin Square, 
N. ¥., March 30, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists, 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
S8vo, Cloth, $2.50 per vol. Vols. I. and II. published ; 
Vol. IIL, shortly. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovanam. Written by 
Himself. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘“ Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. Pl 

BALDWIN'S ANCIEN? AMERICA, Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 
D. Batvwin, A.M., Author of “Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuartes Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00, 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, 


M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. pe 
CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 


“Bred in the Bone,” ‘“ Won—Not Wooed,” ‘Carly- 
on's Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. E. 
Bravpon, Author of ‘‘Fenton’s Quest,”  Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “Birds of Prey,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘‘Char- 
lotte's Inheritance,” “* Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Prime, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


tar Harrrr & Broriuers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


3" Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
Every baby must have it. Is rHorovGHtr 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, rmits circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children Tose worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
7 Z Claflin, rd & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
~~ and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 

Dry Goods Stores. Ask for ECREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other, Agents wanted, 


‘TIME IS NOW IS THE TIME to subscribe for 
MONEY. the Star-Spangled Banner, en- 
larged and improved, Ledger size, with more reading. 
Fall of splendid stories, sketches, poetry. Twenty 
departments, something for every body. Only 75 cts. 
a year, and Prang’s superb chromo, “A Bouquet of 
Moss Roses,” Free to each subscriber. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. You want it, and sow 
18 THE TIME. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 





“PROTECTION FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


: AS LOW AS $10 
JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
ISS & 1S7 CROSBY ST N.Y. 


Mace PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 


amusing. 25c.a package; 5assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.J WILSON'S PATENT 








Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


M ONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
1 Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrrr’s Magazine, One Year.. 

Harrver's Weekiy, One Year.. 400 

Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Macaztng, Harrrr’s Week vy, and Harrrr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
Suusorters at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broviens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 












$4 00 


Trnms For ApVERTISING IN Harper's Pertontcars, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








[Arrm 20, 1879, 
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FACETIZ. 


following composi- 
tion has been turned out by 
an American scholar 

fifteen: ** A boy without a 
father is a horphan; with- 
out a mother, a double hor- 
phan; but is offenest with- 





out a grandfather and a 
py entree and then he 
6 a horphanist.” 








—_———~—————_ 

In one of the courts a 
j called and 
notanswering, the usual no- 
tice that he would be fined 
was pronounced against 
him ; upon which a person 
who stood by said to the 
judge, *‘ You may fine him 
as much as ge please, but 
I don’t think that you will 
recover the fine, for I saw 
him buried about a week 
ago.” 

A rather grand. and dra- 
matic style of expression 
came to a sudden collapse 
in court the other day, An 
indignant witness exclaim- 

The first time that I 
ever did euch a dishonor- 
able act I would blow out 


m: ins, Sir! 
Y Very od,” said the 


counsel; “and what would 
you do the second time ?” 
eo 
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Luvoxy Escarr.—A lady 
aged ninety-eight lately fell 
down stairs and broke her 
arm. Luckily it has been 
mended again. ' At one time 
fears were entertained lest 
she should have been a crip- 
ple for life! 


A so-called philologist 
suggests that “‘the absolu- 
toid elementismus of be- 
ing echoes or reappears by 
analogy within the relatoid 
and concretoid elaboris- 
mus.” This should be gen- 
erally known. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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MORE POSITIVISM. 


from her Last Place—” 


Artemus Ward was on a 
slow California train, and 
he went to the conductor 
and suggested that the cow- 
catcher was on the wrong end of the train: “‘ For,” 
said he, “you will never overtake a cow, you know; 
but if you'd put it on the other end it might be useful, 
for now there’s nothin’ on earth to hender a cow from 
walkin’ right in and bitin’ the folks !” 

—_———_——_ 
USED UP. 
In Canada this afternoon 
They chase the grizzly bear, 
While swarth Kentucky hunts the coon, 
Or seeks the ‘possum’s lair. 
Nor coons nor ’possums J pursue, 
Nor court the bear's embrace; 
I can but maim a cat or two— 
My life is commonplace. 


The Sallee rover, after dark, 
Will sweep across the sea; 
The Algerine will steer his bark 
In search of £8, d. 

When I desire to go afloat 
(Which often is the case), 

I can but seek the ferry-boat— 
My life is commonplace. 


The roundelay of rapture fills 
The valleys of Cashmere ; 
The river dances, and the hills 
Are stooping down to hear. 

Of music, frankly I avow, 
ZI scarcely own a trace; 

I can but make a jolly row— 
My life is commonplace. 


Constantinople’s minarets 
Gleam brightly in the sun; 

He slowly sets, and half regrets 
His daily work is done. 

The view J get from my domains 
Is limited in space: 

I can but see Manhattan's fanes— 
My life is commonplace. 


In Timbuctoo—a blest retreat— 
Where instinct stands for law, 





To-night perchance the chiefs will eat 
A missionary raw. 

I would sit and take 
My meals with such a race: 

I can but order chop or steak— 
My life is commonplace. 


I hate the rules that bind me down 
Within my native isle; 

I wish to travel out of town, 
And let my domicile. 

In short, I wish to overhaul 
The universe’s face, 

And shift my quarters once for all— 
My life is commonplace. 

—_—————_ 

A pretty, rich young widow was regerding, herself 
lately at a mirror in her chamber while for the first 
time trying on her widow's cap. ‘Behold,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ the real cap of liberty !” 


—— 
OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


[Several correspondents have pointed out to us that, 
excellent as our recipes are, they are expensive, an 
within the reach of the wealthy and the gay alone. We 
therefore append a few simple directions for the bene- 
fit of those born of poor, if woe apa parents.) 

Roasted Haunch of Jabberwocky. lumpse the joint 
in brillig warple for blinxome days; then take a | aa 

own 


figal and scroople the huldy portions; whiffle 
half a dozen gulcy burbles, and when cool souse them 
in choople g' 


Bi then mix the whole in shmigsome 
fingle, and let it boil galumphingly. This is the frab- 
jous way of dressing this calooboring joint. 

For a Good Broi_—Go down into the kitchen. If 
your cook is a woman of any spirit, or of more than one, 
she will object to this. Ask for the frying-pan, and, 
when it is produced, say it is filthy and not fit to be 
used, which will probably be true. Throw in a few 
suggestions about the policeman, garnish with -allu- 
sions to the dripping, add a hint that you have missed 

from the cellar, and serve up with threats of in- 
stant dismissal without wages. If this sort of broil 
won't do, you must ipvent one for yourself. 


Beef.—Take a 
round of beef, or, if 












SATISFACTORY. 
“Dining at Mrs. Laburnum's to-morrow?” 
“So am I.” “So Glad!” 


**So Glad you're Glad!” 


“SO Glad you’re Glad 1’m Glad!” 


en, 
it back again, saying it 


the chimney; h 

time it is tired of play- 
ing y 
beef completely gone to 


P'Preseed Beef.—Proceed 
as above—as far as tak- 
ing the beef p- 
ply to the nearest stone- 
yard for the loan of a 
paving-stone; put the 
joint, after you have 
ned it (which must be 
done when neither the 
policeman nor the butch- 
er are looking), on your 
best china dish; lay the 
aving-stone gently over 


till you hear the dish 
crack, when it will be 
found thoroughly don 

Boiled Calf's Head.— 
Take your head— but 
no! On reflection this 
is too personal. 

How to Boil Potatoes, — 
Buy potatoes. If you 
prefer it, you can grow 
them, but the process is 
longer and more expen- 
sive, especially if you 
don’t pay your 
Procure something to 
boil themin. Boil them 
in it. 

Soles a la Tartare.— 
Fillet your soles, if they 
won’t fillet themselves, 
or the fish-monger does 
not fillet them for you. 
Give them to the cook 
to fry, and when she has 
done them tell her she is 
a fool. She will imme- 
diately serve them up @ 
la Tartare. 


a: 


t; add hundred-weights 








ConFIDENTIAL HousexeePer (“ Yhat young Person” having called about the Chamber-maid’s Situation). “‘ But she says, Mum, she haven’t a Character 


Mistress. ‘‘ And expects me to take her without a Written Character? Good Gracious, Mrs. Roberts, has the Woman her Intellects?”’ 
Housexeerer. ‘Well, Mum, she have Something tied up in a Bundle!” 


THOUGHTS BY A PERIPATETIC PHI- 
LOSOPHER. 


Man is a locomotive animal. His pois tastes 
are proved by the fact that_when he wishes to say a 
man is successful he says “he is getting on.” The 
first proof of a man’s getting on is that he can get ona 
horse. The crowning success is when he can a a 
carriage. The wildest form of the mania for getting 
on is a bicycle. 

Men who can not afford to keep horses of their own 
have been known to “‘ get on” race-horses. They bet 
upon events that must be uncommonly good riders, 
for they don’t “come off.” accidents of that 
kind occur the bettors often have to “ walk.” Hence 
the philosophical maxim, ‘‘ Walker!” 

Some people can not afford to keep their carriage. 
In that case their carriage sometimes keeps them. 
The grocer is frequently thus situated. 

Man is a locomotive animal in every walk of life, for 
wheel or woa. His best efforts are feats. His noble 

ualities reside in his sole. His remedy for the ills of 
life is heel all—or, rather, toe and heel all. He takes 
steps to insure his progress in life, and if he fails he 
says his attempts are bootless. 
an is essentially locomotive. In classical ages the 
earliest equestrians rode so well and stack so close 
they were believed to be part of their horses, and were 
described by the word ‘“‘certaur.” We once knew a 
chap who could ride well, and didn’t stick close. He 
might have been with equal propriety described by the 
word “centaur.” He was sent o’er his horse’s head 
when the animal stopped. 

Man is— 

[The peripatetic philosopher at this it was ac- 
costed by a policeman, who — the sage ‘‘ move 
on, or he would run him in.” The sage moveonned.] 

—_— 

What color was the last squall at sea?—Why, the 

storm rose and the wind blue. 





——> 

In Mexico the custom is, when a duel has been fought, 
to erect a cross on the spot, and every one that passes 
by throws a stone at the cross. Some ingenious Yan- 
kees have taken advantage of the custom to clear ston 
land by erecting crosses where there has been no due 





—=—=—=— 


The insane Germ 
fell in love with ey 
poole pea aie 
v: ami i 
ic of a Western “gle 
confesses that 
ard 


manner is still quivering 

his heightened sense.” 
Calmly and soberly he cer. 
tainly does not write of the 
lady’s last concert in Lonis- 
ville, for he sobs and wails 
as follows: ‘To most the 
farewell of last night wag 
a farewell that shall not 
know another greeting, In. 
deed, there is an alloy of 


solving the daily sight o; 

her into what moat oe 
be a saddened memory, Tt 
is what the parent or the 
friend must feel when death 
divided friend from friend,” 
Ah! why, now, did you stop 
at that trifle, gC critic, 
when your soul had got the 
steam up? 


—_o—__ 

An editor says he once 
partook of a beverage so 
very strong that he could 
not tell whether it was 
brandy ora torch-light pro- 
cession that was going down 
his throat. 


’ 
ey) 
' 


—_—— 
“ You seem to walk more 
erect than usual, my dear 


1 have lately 
been straitened by circum- 
stances.” 


—-—_____ 

In view of the fact that 
the of the Latter-Day 
Sai t Salt Lakeis about 
drawing to a close, it is pro- 
posed that they now be call. 
ed “‘ Latter-End Saints.” 


—_>—__ 

A young lady at Council 
Bluffs, being informed b: 
her ‘ feller” that he intend- 
ed to cease his attentions, 
cowhided him round the 
room, and, as he sprang 
. through the open window, 
told him, with a parting lick, that that would teach him 
to be more careful for the future not to trifle with a 
gentle and loving heart! 


——__—————_—- 
It is unfair to speak of any new invention for pain- 
less surgical operations as good news for railway trav- 


elers. 
————.—__— 


A reflective reporter described a new hearse as “a 
splendid though sad vehicle.” 


+». 
Of course you have seen a rope-walk, but did you 
ever see a magic lantern slide? 


—_—_~.—____—. 

A ParponaB_e WEAKNESS—Pardoning a garroter. 
—————_>_—_ 

Fiegurativety Spraxinc—Using the dumb language. 


————_—__—_ 
A fashion article in a Wisconsin wag 7 describes the 
suit of an Indian boy five years old. It consists of a 
garter tied around the left leg. 


—_——_—— 

“T say, ma!” exclaimed a little four-year-old Ameri- 
can, “if Washington was the father of his country, 
then I suppose that his ma was our grandmother.” 


ees 

A crusty old bachelor says that love is a wretched 
business, consisting of a little sighing, a little crying, 
a little “dying,” and a deal of lying. 


———_—__. 

Sxocxine Brurarity.—All over the country the 
clocks are constantly striking the hours; and, what is 
worse, the public cry out if they stop. 


—_——~»>—— 

What is the largest room in the world ?—The room 
for improvement. ; 

A gentleman who was staying at a sea-side hotel 
during the summer expressed his dissatisfaction to 
his landlady of the heavy charges in bis bill. 

“Well, you see,” she said, ‘our season is so very 
short that we are obliged to make hay while the sun 
shines.” : 

“That may be all very true, my good woman,” re- 

lied the visitor ; ‘ but though I know all flesh is grass, 
decidedly object to being made hay of.” 
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ON A COLLECTING TOUR. 


MINISTER (to worldly old Sinner). ‘‘ Now turn over a new Leaf, and join our Church. Help us with 
our Debt. You can not take your Money with you when you die—it would Melt!’ 








